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QWofes of Recent Erposition. 


“No one cometh unto the Father, but by me.’ | commercial life which must be regarded as ques- 


_ What, then, are we to do with Zhe Autobiography 
of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore? (Macmillan ; 
7s. 6d. net). 


The Autobiography has been edited by one of 
his sons—not the poet, but Satyendranath Tacorg, 
with assistance from Indira Drvi. There is no 
difficulty there. The editing is done with judg- 
ment and piety. The book, as an Autobiography, 
and as the Autobiography of the Founder of an 
Indian Sect, has all the interest we expect to find 


init. The difficulty is with the Introduction. 


For in the Introduction, which is written by 
Miss Evelyn UNDERHILL, it is claimed for TAGORE 
that he was a true mystic, and for his Autobio- 
graphy that it is going to take its place among 
‘the few classic autobiographies bequeathed to us 
by certain of the mystics and saints.’ TAGoRE is 
placed beside Suso, Madame Guyon, ‘even the 
great St. Teresa herself.’ And his book is said to 
be ‘essentially of the same class as the Zestament 
of Ignatius Loyola, the Journal of George Fox.’ 


Now we are not about to deny this estimate. 
On the contrary, there seems to be evidence 
enough within the book to satisfy any reader that 
TAGORE was a true mystic. No doubt it is very 
mixed. There are details of private, family, and 
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tionable contributions to the history of Mysticism. 
But these details only serve to throw the genuinely 
mystical writing into prominence. It is with some- 
thing like a thrill of joy that we pass out of the 
history of the liturgy that was planned for the 
Brahma-Samaj into the twelfth chapter. That 
chapter is short enough and great enough to be 


worth complete quotation. 


‘Formerly when I used to see people worship- 
ping factitious and finite gods in their petty 
shrines, I thought to myself, When shall I see my 
own Infinite God face to face in the temple of this 
universe and adore Him? This desire was then 
burning in my heart night and day. Waking or 
asleep, this was my one wish, my only thought. 
Now, having seen in the heavens this radiant and 
immortal Being, all my desires were fulfilled, and 
all my torment was at an end. 

‘I was satisfied with getting so much, but He 
was not content with giving so little. Hitherto 
He had existed beyond and outside myself; now 
He revealed Himself within me, I saw Him within 
my soul. The lord of the world-temple became 
the lord of my heart’s shrine, and from thence I 
began to hear silent and solemn religious teachings. 
Fortune favoured me beyond all my expectations. 
I received more than I had ever hoped for, and 
scaled mountains, cripple though I was. I had 
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not known how boundless was His mercy. The 
craving I had felt when seeking for Him increased 
a hundred-fold now that I had found Him. The 
little that I now see of Him, the little of His voice 
that I can hear, is not enough to assuage my 
hunger and thirst. ‘The more you feed, the 
greater the greed.” 

‘OQ my Lord! now that I have seen Thee, 
reveal Thyself to me more vividly. I have been 
blest by hearing the sound of Thy voice, pour out 
its sweet strains more and more honeyed. Let 
Thy beauty appear before me under ever-changing 
forms. Now Thou appearest to me and dis- 
appearest like a flash of lightning; I cannot retain 
my hold on Thee. Do Thou dwell for ever in my 
heart.” Whilst saying these words the light of His 
love found its way into my heart like the rays of 
the morning sun. 
one dead, with a void in my heart, plunged in the 
darkness of despondency. Now, at the rising of 
the sun of love, life was infused into my heart, I 
was awakened from my deep slumber, the gloom 
of sadness was dispelled. Having found God, the 
current of my life flowed on swiftly, I gained fresh 
strength. The tide of my good fortune set in. I 
became a pilgrim on the path of love. I came to 
know now that He was the life of my life, the 
Friend of my heart; that I could not pass a single 


moment without Him.’ 


Who doubts the mysticism of that chapter? 
Who says that Tacore has not come to the 
Father? But what do we find when we turn the 
page? 

When we turn the page we find the bitterest 
hatred expressed for Christianity, and the most 
malignant device conceived and fulfilled for the 
express purpose of ‘stemming the tide of Christian 
conversion’ and delivering ‘a serious blow to the 
cause of the missionaries.’ 


The relation of Mysticism to Christ has not yet 


been faced by Christian Mystics. Its importance 


Without Him I had been as © 


has not been realized. Its urgency has not been 
admitted. The Ritschlians certainly have not 
allowed it to be overlooked. But even the 
Ritschlians have been unable to compel the 
Mystics to see that no one comes to the Father 
but by Jesus Christ, and no one has communion 
with the Father who has not communion also with 
the Son. 

The Rey. W. M. Macecrecor, D.D., has much 
sympathy with the Mystics. He was chosen to 
deliver the ‘Baird Lecture’ for 1913, and made 
Christian Freedom its subject. He has now pub- 
lished the lecture under that title (Hodder & 
6s.). 
scholarly and so Christian a lecturer, urging the 


Stoughton ; It was impossible that so 
necessity of man’s individual approach to God, 
should either fail to appreciate the approach of 
Mysticism, or should miss the importance of 
In the 
middle of the book there occurs a characteristically 


making that approach through Christ. 


searching discussion of the attitude of the Mystic 
to the Christ of the Gospels. 


Dr. MaccGrecor does not deny that there has 
been a Mysticism even in Christianity which has 
dropped out of sight the Lord Jesus Christ and 
His gospel. Its God is so independent of the 
human, so anxious to avoid the suspicion of 
anthropomorphism, that we.are reminded of the 
original chaos, which was without form and void. 
‘We know not,’ says Clement of Alexandria, 
‘what He is but what He is not. MHe has 
absolutely no predicates, no genus, no differentia, 
no species. He is formless and nameless, and 
though we sometimes give Him titles, they are not 
to be taken in the ordinary sense.’ A much 
greater man than Clement exhibits in his Confes- 
stons the same type of formless apprehension. In 
one famous passage, Augustine speaks of himself 
as ‘attaining with the flash of one hurried glance 
to the vision of Zhat which is.’ Nothing, it 
seems, could safely be affirmed of God in that 
moment His existence; He has no 
character, no attributes, and those who come to 


except 
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His presence are conscious of nothing but His 
infinite Being. Even in the immortal scene at 
Ostia the same defect appears. He and _ his 
mother, hand in hand, ‘climbed by the staircase of 
the spirit, thinking and speaking of Thee,’ and as 
they ‘talked and yearned after it, they touched it 
for an instant with the whole force of their hearts.’ 


This is a risk that the Mystic has always run. 
Dr. MaccGrecor discovers the tendency to con- 
ceive of God as without form even in the Old 
Testament. Indefiniteness, he says, is there 
almost the mark of a vision of God; men’s terror 
would not suffer them to look, and all that they 
were conscious of was a dazzling Brightness with- 
out features. When Jacob at Peniel presses his 
opponent for his name, he is answered: ‘Why 
askest thou of my name, seeing it is secret?’ As 
soon as Isaiah began to see {64), ‘the house was 
filled with smoke,’ and the vision was obscured. 
Ezekiel, in shy ways, would like to push the 
matter further and give God human affinities (e.g. 
18; so 1'°—the forward looking face in the 
cherubim is the man’s face, not the lion’s or the 
eagle’s) ; but again and again the feeling recurs in 
‘him that human words are inapplicable, and at his 
‘boldest he can only say, ‘ Upon the likeness of the 
throne was the likeness as the appearance of a 
man’ (1°). 

But Dr. MaccREGor is convinced that this is 
not Christian. In the Old Testament there was no 
way of combating the ever-insistent anthropo- 
morphism of the popular conception of God than 
by depriving Him of all that by which He can be 
‘known and loved. But when Jesus came as the 
Word made flesh, and bringing salvation, a new 
Mysticism became possible. Men gathered bold- 
mess in their approach to the Holiest. They 
reached heights of rapturous devotion never sur- 
passed before. Their highest vision is gained 
‘through faith in Christ, and as they mount towards 


“God they never leave behind the Lamb of God. 


This is not true, as we have seen, of all those . 


who in the history of the Church have been called 
Mystics, or it is not true of them always. But it is 
always true of some. Dean INGE reports of that 
great mystic — Juliana of Norwich — that ‘the 
crucified Christ is the one object of her devotion. 
She refused to listen to a voice which said: 
‘““Look ‘upto heaven to His Father” .. . “1 
cared for none other heaven than Jesus, which 
shall be my bliss when I come there.”’ Madame 
PERIER, summarizing her brother Pascal’s opinion, 
says: ‘The Christian man’s God is the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, a God of love and 
consolation. . . . He is not simply God, He is a 
The 
accuracy of that summary is established beyond 


question by the ‘ Amulet’ itself. 


God who restores (ua Dieu réparateur).’ 


Like Augustine, 
in a flash of trembling vision (zctu trepidantis 
aspectus) Pascal had attained to the sight of God, 
and his life had been transformed; but what he 
saw was not bare being, it was character, it was 
mercy, it was individualizing friendship. 


When the Christian Mystic forgets to be 
Christian, Dr. Maccrecor believes that he is 
His 
Mysticism is Mysticism ‘bleached and impover- 
Says Mr. CHESTER- 


under the influence of Eastern speculation. 


ished by Asiatic influences.’ 
ton: ‘It was a mark of the old Eastern initia- 
tions, as it still is a mark of the grades and planes 
of our theosophic thinkers, that as a man climbs 
higher and higher, God becomes to him more 
and more formless, ethereal, and even thin.’ 
But Christianity, which is neither of East nor 
West, confronts the Oriental with its resolute 
assertion of personality; and in the Christian 
Mysticism of which Paul was the great originator, 
the image of Jesus Christ, the Son of Man, retains 


the central place. 


In the life of Adéle Kamm, a translation of 
which has been published with the title 4 Loving 
Witness (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.), the problem 
of pain is thrust before our face. It is thrust 
before our face in such a way that we feel bound to 
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We need not 
The problem is in the world in any case. 
We see very little if we do not see that it is the 
presence of pain in the world that accounts for half 
of its unbelief. It will be well for us, and it will 
be well for others through us, if we are driven by 
such a book as this to seek a solution of the 
problem that will allow us to keep our faith in God. 


come to some conclusion about it. 
rebel. 


Two possible solutions are suggested by this 
book. One was found by Adele Kamm herself. 
The other is the solution of Madame FLouRNoy. 
‘The sight of the dumbjagony of a few shell-fish, 
left stranded on the shore by the receding tide, and 
slowly scorching to death in the sunshine, made 
such a profound impression upon a _ sensitive, 
_ thoughtful woman, Mme. Théodore FLourNoy, 
that she began to doubt the all-pervading goodness 
of that Providence;of whom Racine speaks in th 
following terms :— : 


By God’s provision new-born birds are fed, 
And o’er all nature is His kindness spread.’ 


‘Why is it?’ she mused, ‘that this Beneficent 
Power which broods over Nature is everywhere 
found lacking? Why does He permit so much 
cruelty, so many horrors, 
suffering ?? 


so much useless 


Some time later a terrible tragedy occurred at 
a sanatorium in Leysin. It sometimes happens 
at the beginning of tubercular trouble that there is 
so much nervous excitement as to lead to entire 
lack of self-restraint. One day a physician at 
Leysin, Henry Burnier, an able and devoted 
man, was shot by a patient. 
Madame FLournoy’s brother. 


the hand of God in the event. 


Dr. Burnier was 
She could not see 


When in the shadow plots the murderous heart, 
Is Thy pure will at work within his hate? 
When battle-fields are swept and desolate 

And ships return no more, hast Thou a part? 


So she sang. It was her sweetest song, and it tells 
of saddest thought. 


What conclusion did she come to? She came 
to the conclusion that all evil—pain and disease 
and death—is the doing, not of God but of the 
Devil. It- was 
the only solution she could see her way to. God, 


she concluded, was often present with the world 


Jesus seemed to her to say so. 


and all went well; but sometimes He was absent 
from it, and then the Devil had his way with it, 
and pain and disease and death came. 


The Recollections of Marie Hlournoy-Burnier 
(1856-1909) were printed for private circulation, 
She did 
She too had felt the pressure of the 
pain of the world. 


and a copy was sent to Adéle Kamm. 
not agree. 
In her own person she had 
experienced it. For some years she had been 
slowly dying in suffering, often the most acute that 
can be endured. She had had the problem of 
suffering thrust upon her in its most merciless 
And she had solved it. The solution 
that she found was that God is never absent, but 
always very near and very loving. She concluded 
once for all that all the suffering that there is in 
the world is sent by God to make us good. 


aspect. 


It certainly made Adéle Kamm good. That 
one fact the biography establishes. It was said 
of the Master that He went about doing good. 
Of Adéle Kamm it could be said that she lay in 
bed doing good. And she owed her influence for 
good to her illness. She knew that she owed it to 
her illness. She said so over and over again. 
And it was not in spite of the illness, but because 
of it, that she said, very simply and sincerely, near 
the end, ‘I ave had a happy life.’ 


Her suffering made her good. And goodness 
with her was an active ever-giving thing. ‘Invalids,’ 
she said, ‘have a much greater influence than 
people who are well. They have many more ways 
of helping others; I am sure it is so from my own 


sweet and happy experience.’ 


And this not only solved the problem of her 
own suffering; it solved also the same problem 
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when the suffering falls on others. Madame 
FLournNoy might have been sanctified by suffering 
and so found that it came from God if it had been 
her own. When it was the suffering of others, all 
she could do was to attribute it to the Devil. 
Adéle Kamm looked upon the suffering of others 
as if it weve her own. She suffered in their suffer- 
ing. She suffered a vicarious suffering on their 
behalf. And so she was able to believe that ‘all 
is of God who is and is to be, and God is 
good.’ 


‘I fill up on my part that which is lacking of 
the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s 
sake, which is the church.’ So said St. Paul. 
Adéle Kamm took ‘the Church’ in the widest 
sense. It covered for. her the whole of regenerate 
humanity, and, writing to a friend, she said, ‘ For 
a long time now I have cherished, deep down in 
my heart, a certain conviction, which, though at 
first somewhat vague and elusive, has become 
clearer during the last two years, and is really the 
source of all the joy which I experience in my 
affliction. I believe that suffering, accepted with 
submission, may be a means of great blessing to 
us; but I also believe that we may go a step 
further, and that by the voluntary acceptance of 
our cross in the Spirit of Christ (that is, in union 
with the Will of God) we may help, in some 
measure, to bring about the final victory of good 
over evil. This ultimate triumph of Goodness, 
foretold in the New Testament, and confirmed by 
all the highest aspirations of our spiritual nature, 
is an aim so beautiful and sublime that the thought 
that we may hasten the final destruction of sin by 
the glad and willing uniting of our sufferings with 


those of the Master is an incredibly powerful | 


motive and inspiration, as I am finding out, to my | 
_ and that we need to pray to both sides of God, if 
_ I may put it so, if our spiritual hunger is to be 


great joy, every day I live.’ 


Perhaps the most striking thing in this remark- 
able experience is the fact that she found it 
necessary to take in Christ. Throughout her ill- 
ness, and even after she saw that she too was filling 
up that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ, 


her thoughts were not of Christ but of God, and 
the love she gave so lavishly was given to God, and 
not to Christ. ‘You do not know,’ she said to 
one of the most intimate of her friends, ‘you do 
not know how much you have helped me. I knew 
very well that your spiritual life centred in God 
rather than in Christ before you told me so. It is 
this inward attitude of yours which makes me love 
you better than others, and I used to have the 
same feeling about Lily Schlumberger; whereas, 
in spite of everything, I do not feel the same sense 
of fellowship with those who see Christ ody, and 
who so easily become narrow-minded.’ 


Her fellowship was with the Father, and with > 
the Father only. But she found that the problem 
of suffering cannot be solved apart from Christ. 
‘During these last few months I have been in 
constant communion with God, receiving from 
Him all the strength and wisdom I need for my 
work, but I had insensibly drifted away from 
Christ. That did not, however, disturb me at all, 
for I remembered the words, “I and the Father 
are One.” Then it seemed as though a veil were 
being drawn around my spirit, dimming the spiritual 
brightness in which I lived. I found that I had 
lost something of the sweetness of inward peace, 
something of the luminous radiance of vision which 
I used to possess, and I vaguely wondered why it 
was! But when I was writing the letter to the 
prisoners, which, as I told you, brought me into 
such close touch with Christ, I was astonished to 
find that everything grew bright again. The mists 
were dispelled, and now I am once more on the 
mountain-top, daily rejoicing in the clear sunshine 
of His Love and Peace. So I have discovered 
that the blessings and influence which flow from 


God and from Christ ‘are different in character, 


satisfied. Iam glad to have made this discovery 
for myself, for I like to found my faith on actual 
experience rather than on any kind of dogma.’ 
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Maurice MarTERLINCK’s new book, Zhe Un- — 


known Guest (Methuen; 5s. net), contains five 
essays. One is on ‘Phantasms of the Living and 
the Dead,’ one on ‘Psychometry,’ one on ‘The 
Knowledge of the Future,’ one on ‘The Unknown 
Guest,’ and one on ‘ The Elberfeld Horses.’ 


One essay is ‘The Elberfeld Horses.’ 
MAETERLINCK believes in the Elberfeld Horses. 
He went to Elberfeld and put them to all the tests 
he could invent, and came away without the shadow 
of a doubt. 
greater was his astonishment. 


on 


In his presence 
they added, they subtracted, they multiplied, they 
extracted roots, they heard questions and answered 
them, all with the beat of the hoof and by using 


an alphabet of which each letter was represented . 


by so many beats. And all this they did more 
quickly and more accurately than he, Maurice 
MAETERLINCK, a man and an educated one, was 
able to do. 


The question was, How did they do it? 


There was no doubt that they did it. 
once more repeat, in connection with these startling 


‘Must we 


performances, that those who speak of audible or 
visible signals, of telepathy and wireless telegraphy, 
of expedients, trickery or deceit, are speaking of 
what they do not know and of what they have not 
seen? There is but one reply to be made to any 


one who honestly refuses to believe.’ _ 


What is that reply? ‘Go to Elberfeld—the 
problem is sufficiently important, sufficiently big 
with consequences to make the journey worth 
while—and, behind closed doors, alone with the 
horse, in the absolute solitude and silence of the 
stable, set Muhamed to extract half-a-dozen roots 
which, like that which I have mentioned, require 
thirty-one operations. 
ignorant of the solutions, so as to do away with 
If he 
then gives you, one after the other, five or six 


any transmission of unconscious thought. 


correct solutions, as he did to me and many others, 
you will not go away with the conviction that the 


There was no doubt that they did it. | 


And yet the more he tested them the | 


| been possessed of this degree of intelligence. 


animal is able by its intelligence to extract those 
roots, because that conviction would upset too 
thoroughly the greater part of the certainties on 
which your life is based; but you will at any rate 
be persuaded that you have been for a few minutes 
in the presence of one of the greatest and strangest 
riddles that can disturb the mind of man; and it 
is always a good and salutary thing to come into 
contact with emotions of this order.’ 


Why are we not allowed to believe that the 
horses can do these things by their intelligence ? 
Apparently because of the effects of such a belief 
on our conscience. ‘The theory of intelligence in 
the animal would be so extraordinary as to be 
almost untenable.’ That is to say, we should have 
to remember what it means to believe that horses 
can understand us, can think, can work out com- 
plicated problems, and that they have had this 
intelligence throughout all the centuries in which 
For it is not 
the stallions at Elberfeld only that can do these 
There is evidence enough that of horses 


they have been the servants of man. 


things. 
as of men, some are stupid and some are clever ; 
but as many horses are clever as you will find 
among an equal number of men or boys. 


Now it is simply incredible to MAETERLINCK 
that all through” the centuries horses should have 
His 


conscience will not allow him to believe it. For 


_ then we should be guilty of having prevented the 
_ horse from making progress and attaining to its 


own independent civilization. 
vents it. 


His fear also pre- 
For again it would be our duty to give 
the horse this opportunity in the future, with 
what results for good or evil it is too awful to 


_ prophesy. 


You must yourself be | 


MAETERLINCK relieves his conscience and puts 


_ his fears to rest in this way. First of all he points 
_ out that the handling of numbers is no sure sign 


There have been men and 
boys of very moderate understanding who could 


of real intelligence. 


| do as wonderful things with figures as these horses 
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at Elberfeld can do—mathematical prodigies with 
less than average intelligence in all other ways. 
And secondly he suggests that their intelligence is 
not conscious intelligence, but only subconscious 
or subliminal. 


We need not therefore be so ashamed of the 


past or so afraid of the future. If the intelligence 
of the horse is merely subconscious, it could not at 
any time in the past have made progress or risen 
to any degree of civilization. Nor can it at any 
time in the future work out an independent culture 
for good or ill. Progress is possible only to 


conscious reflexion and co-operation. 


—_ —— C~ 


The Mame of Jeous. 


By THE Rev. H. R. MackrintTosu, D.Putt., D.D., PRoressor oF SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY IN NEw COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save his 
people from their sins.’—Mt 171. 


In every home the naming of a little child is an 
event of peculiarly deep interest, wakening memories 
and prayers and hopes of an unusual kind. It is 
the first acknowledgment that a new personality 
has begun to live. But in a pious Jewish house- 
hold the occurrence was more impressive still, for 
this reason amongst others, that names bestowed 
in Bible times were more by a great deal than 
simply distinguishing labels. The name was 
meant to tell you something of the person. It 
stood very frequently either for memorable facts 
connected with his birth, or for a purpose he 
should yet fulfil in God’s plan. Moses is an 
example of this; another is John the Baptist, and 
there are many others. Personal appellations in 
Scripture are not just so many chance syllables, 
but rather condensed definitions, or, as it has been 
put, ‘summary descriptions of people by their 
more prominent characteristics.’ 

Take that well-known phrase of the Old Testa- 
ment, caught up by prophet after prophet, ‘the 
name of the Lord.’ Any one can see how it 
signifies very much more than the mere vocal 
sounds employed in designating Jehovah. The 
name of God is the equivalent of His revealed 
character; it is a compendious representation of 
His manifested nature, and thus, in many places, 
really synonymous with very God Himself. That 
comes out clearly in the verses: ‘The name of 
the Lord is a strong tower; the righteous runneth 
into it and is safe,’ and ‘The name of the God 
of Jacob defend thee.’ Obviously something is 


meant here quite other than an arbitrary colloca- 
tion of sounds which in itself implies nothing. So 
far from that, it implies everything that matters. 
When I know God’s name, I know His heart; 
when I trust His name, I trust His very self. 
Cross over to the New Testament, and before you 
have gone far it appears that the same depth of 
meaning and the same supreme authority and power 
have begun to cluster round the name of Jesus 
Christ, so that after the resurrection St. Peter can 
turn to the crowd, open-eyed and half-incredulous, 
swarming round the healed cripple, and give them 
an explanation of the occurrence which startled 
almost as much as the miracle had done—‘ His 
name, through faith in his name, hath made this 
man strong.’ And twenty years after, St. Paul 
concludes a sublime picture of the love of Jesus, 
and its great sacrificial act, with the words of ador- 
ing praise: ‘Wherefore God hath highly exalted 
him, and given him the name that is above every 
name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow.’ 

So let us think of the first bestowal of that 
name which has long become, by its mere sound, 
a symbol and epitome of redeeming love. That 
could be no external label: rather it must always 
have been an implicit prophecy and characteriza- 
tion, and its meaning and occasion ought to reward 
our study. 

There is, 7vs¢, the name itself—Jesus. Diction- 
aries will tell you that this, as a proper name, was 
by no means unusual. It gives many people a 
kind of shock to find that it belonged to others 
than our Lord, that it was borne by scores of 
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Hebrew boys. Even in the New Testament it 
occurs repeatedly. There was a Jesus amongst 
Christ’s forefathers; in Hebrews, it is the Greek 
form of Joshua, the famous captain of Israel; by a 
strange legend, Barabbas is related to have had 
Jesus as part of his name; there was a Christian 
Jesus in St. Paul’s company as he wrote the Epistle 
to the Colossians. So, though it is now consecrate 
for us, filling a place of greatness and reverence by 
itself, yet it was once as ordinary and familiar as 
Joseph or Samuel or David, and it must have been 
fairly frequent in the Nazareth circle in which 
Christ grew up. 

Now in this surface fact of history we may find 
a deeper truth. Christ chose to be very near us: 
when He stooped down, and came beside us, it 
was not to lead a half-human life, outwardly par- 
ticipant in our lot while in reality and in secret 
transcending and escaping from its conditions. 
He came to be a Man amongst men, the Elder 
Brother of us all. Hence, as if to make His near- 
ness unmistakably plain and such as showed all 
barriers and partitions to be antiquated and swept 
away for ever by One who shared the joy and 
grief of men, and all their hopes and prayers and 
burdens—to mark this from the outset, there was 
chosen the familiar name of Jesus. No lonely 
title was reserved for Him, as if He would not 
tread life’s common ways. He asked for nothing 
better than the rest; for Him the name was 
enough which had served the generations. It is 
all of a piece—is it not?—with His great motive 
and design in being here at all. It is but one 
aspect more of His willingness as Redeemer of the 
world to make the lot and destiny of men His 
own to the extremest limit; that attitude of 
brotherhood and affinity which the New Testament 
points to in the words, ‘ Forasmuch as the children 
were partakers of flesh and blood, he also him- 
self took part of the same.’ 

There are periods of time we have all known 
when it is difficult to be proud, or even passably 
hopeful, regarding this life and world of ours. A 
glimpse is now and then vouchsafed us of the 
dark swollen stream of ignorance, crime, unclean- 
ness and cruelty that flows through the land, 
occasionally washing up very close to our own 
doorstep; until the feeling sweeps over the mind 
that while nothing is easier than to pour out plati- 
tudes about the greatness of man or the incredible 
triumphs of civilization, yet the loudness of our 


peeans, like their extravagance, is often in directly. 
inverse ratio to our real knowledge. ‘I know no 
study,’ Huxley has written, ‘which is so unutter- 
ably saddening as that of the evolution of humanity, 
as it is set forth in the annals of history.’ And 
even if we protest, not without a natural vehemence, 
against the reasonableness or finality of a view so 
melancholy, still, if we are serious at all, it is im- 
possible to forget how much the New Testament 
itself has to say respecting the sins and sorrows of 
this mixed world. When we face facts, we know 
there is too much bloodshed, wickedness and 
misery, too much greed and pride and lust, for 
men who love truth to fold their hands in comfort 
and repeat the smooth counsel that all is well. 
Yes! and it is precisely when we have seen these 
dark things close at hand, and felt the horror of 
them, as well as their fatal touch on our own 
hearts, that we go back all the more eagerly to the 
inexhaustible springs of hope and faith unsealed 
by the advent of the Son of God. If Christ was 
man, if He was not ashamed to call us brethren, 
the prospect is not all darkness; rather in the 
Father’s mind and will for mankind there must be 
great sweeping purposes of victory and blessing. 
If Christ was man, then it is good to be a man, 
and to have a man’s place and opportunity. If 
Christ was man, there are seeds of greatness in 
our being which He means shall grow to fruitage, 
and by the thought of them pessimism is once for 
all obliterated, because of the sure promise they 
contain that our dreams for the world are coming 
true. This Jesus, who bent so low, we by faith 
see ‘crowned with glory and honour’; and through 
Him and along with Him those also whom He has 
ransomed with His blood. 


Jesus is the name exalted 
Over every other name, 

In this name, whene’er assaulted, 
We can put our foes to shame. 

Note, secondly, that the coming of Jesus is pre- 
pared for. On high themes of this nature we can 
use none but faint and imperfect human terms; 
and yet in these terms, imperfect as they are, it is 
impossible to do less than describe the coming of 
Jesus Christ as a stupendous fact in the life of 
God Himself. No scruples derived from the 
thought of the Divine immutability can forbid our 
saying this. His birth meant everything for us, 
the receivers ; for God the giver it meant yet more. 
All His revelation of a love that seeks and wins 
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the sinful; all His prophecies; all His acts and 
purposes,—upon these there was now laid the last 
and crowning gift. It had always been intended 
that Jesus should visit us, and at length His voice 
was heard, ‘Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.’ 

All that did not happen by accident, or unfore- 
seen. When He appeared, to live beside us the 
human life of God, His place in the world had 
been made ready by the Father. A name had 
been prepared ; a people also, in whose experience 
the truth and meaning of the name should be 
verified. It was when all things were ready— 
Divine mercy in its wideness, human weakness in 
its utter need—that God sent forth His Son. 

See the truth that is here for each one of us. 
No life on earth begins unprepared for. The 
Father’s love is in advance of our coming; He 
goes before us, knowing the way we shall take, its 
dangers, its necessities, its mysterious potencies of 
good and evil. Is it not the fact that God made 
our place ready before He called us, as George 
Macdonald puts it, ‘out of the everywhere into 
here’? I think you can tell some of His prepara- 
tions ; you can mark them down on the list of 
blessings. There is the boon, for example, of a 
God-fearing ancestry. A wise Scottish missionary 
was once heard to say that ‘to make a sound 
Christian of a Hindoo you must convert his grand- 
mother’; and the truth of the remark is as plain 
as its humour. To give men the best chance of 
Christian manhood, the work must begin genera- 
tions earlier. The strength and massiveness of 
the tree is fixed not merely by the soil, but by the 
stock it springs from; and in something of the 
same way, as one Psalmist declares, God prevents 
us with the blessings of goodness—He lays His 
plan long years ahead, so that when at the 
appointed hour we find ourselves wakening in the 
world it is as surrounded and enfolded, not from 
any foresight of our own, with love and pureness 
and prayer. Wealth of the best kind has been 
laid up for us; when we are born, it is to a great 
heritage. To fall heir to a home in which God is 
reverenced, and Christ obeyed, and righteousness 
believed in, and truth spoken, and _ tenderness 
diffused, and womanhood held in honour—surely 
in all this God has taken measures from of old 
that we should be born rich apart from all our 
labour or deserving. How much His great love 
makes over to us at that very hour when we step 
into the world ! 


No doubt exceptions may be found, or what 
seem to be exceptions, to this happy rule. There 
are children, I know, who appear to be born to 
coarseness and wrong-doing as others to purity 
and virtue; yet who shall say that even round 
about their empty lot the Father’s mercies are not 
strewn? Every hour they have temptations, where 
we have only brightness and sweet inspirations ; 
from the beginning they are as if set upon an 
inclined plane hurling them ever downward with 
increasing impetus until the last dreadful plunge 
into death and ruin. Yet shall we say that this is 
all, or that their dark path is quite lonely or de- 
fenceless? It is not so. The same love that 
chose a name for Jesus stands by the cot of each 
little life, with hands full of promises and gifts ; 
and even above their weakness we have faith to 
speak the ancient word: ‘Is he not thy Father 
that hath bought thee ?’ 

But that is a digression, even if not, 1 hope, 
altogether irrelevant. Still, leaving it, I would 
ask you to observe how it is the Divine provision 
for all Jesus’ future which imparts to this verse its 
amazing note of certainty. Not a loud or obtrusive 
note; yet all the more impressive for that reason. 
If familiarity had not dulled our sense, we could 
not miss the strange and improbable nature of the 
situation—an obscure Galilean peasant child, in 
social conditions utterly dissimilar to ours, and yet 
over His fragility and insignificance are spoken 
words by which hearts in every age have been set 
a-throbbing: ‘This is Jesus; he shall save his 
people from their sins.’ There could be no more 
piercing contrast between fact and prophecy, 
between the visible frailty and the majesty foretold, 
between what is and what is to be. And yet we 
look in vain for a sign of misgiving or reserve. It 
is all as sure as if it had already happened. ‘He 
shall save his people.’ And is not that the note 
which runs through the New Testament in every 
page? Is it not the tone repeated unfailingly in 
every form of Christianity worthy of the name? 
Not conjectures, or hypotheses, or peradventures ; 
not feverish hope subsiding into chill despair; but 
just this clear and quiet assurance, What is of 
man takes and must take the chances of time, and 
may be lost in shipwreck; what is of God moves 
on in triumph to the end. 

Have you caught the infection of that faith? 
Do you know in whom you have believed? When 
you think about the Kingdom of God, or speak of 
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it to others, is there in your words and look any- 
thing of this unwavering confidence? Or do you 
stand off coolly, ready to estimate the chance of 
Christ’s failing in His task, or succeeding, as dis- 
passionately as you might the result of some general 
election? If you bear His name, you know without 
my saying which temper most befits you. Long 
ere Jesus entered on His work, its victory had been 
all foretold ; and it would be strange indeed if in 
view of His triumphs throughout the past, and in 
our own lives, we had grown content with any 
lesser hope. Let us seek a better knowledge of 
Him as clothed with that power in which He fulfilled 
the Father’s perfect purpose on our behalf, and all 
our faint expectations will be dilated to the sovereign 
measure of His greatness. 

Think, /ast/y, of the interpretation of the name 
—‘ He shall save his people from their sins.’ 

Here is the earliest promise in the New Testa- 
ment. It tells that Jesus is the Saviour: not a 
Teacher only, or a hero, or a genius, or one more 
pious good man; but the Saviour in the last*and 
highest sense. He saves all who trust Him, too, 
from their sins—not from mere punishment, or 
from unpleasant consequences, or from anything at 
all except sin itself. Further, He is depicted as 
saving them from sins that are ¢heivs—from the 
load and curse of particular wrong things they have 
done, not in the least from sin as a far-off abstrac- 
tion, which we can contemplate or analyze without 
giving it any special relation to ourselves. Jesus 
has done nothing to us at all commensurate with 
His aim unless He has become to us a Saviour, 
redeeming us from that which we have been. All 
that is in the text, for you and me. 

Now the salvation we owe to Jesus can be 
described from a variety of points of view.! Many 
times in the Gospels salvation means simply re- 
stored conditions and repaired functions: as when 
we read concerning the sick people brought close 
to our Lord, that ‘as many as touched him were 
saved.’ That, however, though certainly a real 
part of salvation, was not the whole of it; and 
therefore a word that had started from more 
exterior meanings, such as material safety and 
preservation, came to possess significations of a 
kind constantly newer and higher and more 
wonderful. Men who began by craving deliverance 
from foes and the various mischances of life came 
to God at last for redemption from their own worse 

1 See Prof. Rendel Harris’ Aaron's Breastplate, p. 85 ff. 


self and from the terrible power of evil habit. Not 
only so, but a word so rich and deep really could 
not be confined in its tenses. . It covers all the 
past—yes, but also the present, as when St. Paul 
declares that Jesus ‘gave himself for our sins, 
that he might deliver us—that is, save us—from 
this present evil world.’ And finally it widens its 
outlook and takes in the entire future, for He ‘is 
able to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by him.’ A Saviour ‘to the uttermost,’ 
it has been said, is a Saviour who saves right up 
to the end. 

But these meanings of salvation—and they are 
so wide and numerous, no catalogue could be 
exhaustive—all find their true centre in the text. 
When you get down to bed-rock, salvation is a word 
that points to sin. Believe me, there is no salva- 
tion anywhere which does not hinge on a right 
relation to God, and aright inward state consequent 
on that; and it is this that Jesus gives to the 
longing soul. He delivers from sin in every form 
—from its penalty no doubt, but also from its 
practice ; from its guilt, its stain, its tyranny, its. 
awful power to shut us out from fellowship with 
God. To all who are His people—and that in- 
cludes everybody who has turned to Him in choice 
and longing—He gives deliverance of this kind. 
Part of the salvation is finished, and you can have 
it now. He did that on your behalf, when He 
tasted death, which authorizes a message telling of | 
reconciliation full and free. You have only to put. 
out a hand and lay hold, and the salvation is such 
that it will lift you up to the elevation and the 
blessedness of the children of God. 

And then part of the salvation is yet to come. 
There is much to happen before we are entirely 
and thoroughly delivered, and it can be said of us 
as of the multitude in the seer’s vision, ‘They are 
without spot before the throne of God.’ But 
whether present boon or future heritage, everything. 
that can be called salvation is the gift of Jesus ;— 
and till that lesson has been learnt we are still at 
cross-purposes with the love of God. 

Very much passes for religious literature to-day, 
I think it may be said, in which epithets of praise 
and admiration are so heaped upon Jesus Christ 
that He is all but complimented out of His place 
as the world’s Redeemer. And other nobler hearts 
there are, who, venturing a little nearer, toil after 
Him bravely as their example. But these are only 
fragments of the truth. As fragments doubtless 
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they possess fragmentary power to save, for the | 


curative powers of a medicine dwell in its slightest 
particle ; nevertheless, if we are not to miss the 
best things of all, we must find in Jesus Christ 
more than our hero, or our pattern—namely, the 
Lord and Healer who saves men by His cross. 
Do not drain away the life-blood even of the lower 


truths, by separating them from the better and 
richer whole. See them, and then possess them in 
the unity of salvation as Christ imparts it. You 
and I need the same great Christ that men have 
needed always, and I entreat you to take Him for 
your Christ, in all His power, believing that He 
will make you His people, saved from your sins. 


Biterature. 


THE PALS RI. 


PRoFEssoR JAMES Hope MouLrTon and Professor 
George Milligan have now issued the First Part of 
their much expected work on the papyri. The 
title is Zhe Vocabulary of the New Testament illus- 
trated from the Papyri and other Non-literary 
Sources (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). The 
‘get-up’ is similar to Hatch and Redpath’s Septua- 
gint Concordance, and the printing is most beauti- 
ful; and as this Part contains a hundred pages of 
double column, the price is amazingly small. 

Much of the material has already appeared in the 
Lxpositor, but let no reader of the Zxfosztor think 
that he is independent of this work. Every week 
brings new material, as was shown by Professor 
Moulton’s note in last month’s Exposirory TIMEs. 
And every day’s further study suggests new illus- 
trations or modifies old ones. 

We should like to quote some of the more 
striking illustrations of the New Testament vocabu- 
lary given in these fascinating columns, but it 
would be neither generous nor wise. Perhaps one 
small matter may be referred to. In 2 P 3! we 
read that ‘the earth and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up.’ That is good sense, if not 
very refreshing. But unfortunately the word 
rendered ‘burned up’ has very little authority. 
The only word that /as authority means nothing 
but ‘shall be found,’ which is original enough but 
rather poor sense. Henry Bradshaw suggested 
that a word had dropped out, the word azga. It 
had dropped out because of its likeness to evga 
(‘works’) standing beside it. Then the meaning 
would be ‘the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be found barren.’ Now the editors 
have come upon a pretty’ word-play between e7ga 
and arga which recalls Henry Bradshaw’s emenda- 


| tion and gives them courage to speak of it as 


‘brilliant and convincing.’ 

We congratulate the Editors. In this case well 
begun is more than half done. The accuracy of 
the work: is possible only to scholars of the 
first order. 


DONALD JOHN MARTIN. 


The Rev. Norman C. Macfarlane has written 
the biography of his friend the Rev. Donald John 
Martin (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier; 3s. 6d. 
net), The Rev. Donald John Martin was a 
minister of the United Free Church of Scotland. 
Now, many are the ministers of that Church and 
of other Churches whose lives are worth recording, 
but the world would not contain the books that 
should be written. What has this minister done 
to deserve it? 

The title-page says that he was a Preacher, a 
Soul Winner, and a Social Reformer. But it was 
not any of these nor all of them together that 
entitled him to a biography. It was the man 
himself. He would have been himself and deserv- 
ing of a biography if he had been anything else 
than a preacher, soul winner, or social reformer. 
He would have had an influence for good on his 
day and generation which it would have been the 
clear duty of some one to record for the good of 
the generations to come. For he was truly a great 
man. He was great in his love for some men, in 
his toleration for all men, in the heights he reached 
(especially in the presence of God and of nature), 
and in the depths to which he descended, depths 
of gloom and misery (in the presence of the evil 
that is still in the world). 

To his love of nature a whole chapter is devoted. 
But he loved God first. The story of his conversion 
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is told with all the circumstances that make it to 
be seen and read of men in its reality and whole- 
heartedness. And so, when nature appealed to 
him, it was God’s world that appealed, and it 
always called him into God’s presence. ‘It seems 


to me,’ he said, ‘that it takes a Christian really’ 


to enjoy Nature.’ One beautiful winter day he 
was golfing at Taynuilt with his friend the United 
Free Church minister there. He stopped in the 
middle of the course, and lifted up his-eyes to the 
vision of the snow-clad Ben Cruachan range. ‘Oh, 
Munro,’ he said, ‘let us pray.’ Down went clubs. 
He lifted his voice with ‘Lord bless this beautiful 
district.’ ; 

The author of the biography tells us in one place 
that Martin was not a great preacher, and in 
another that he was nota great pastor. Where did 
his influence come from then? It seems to have 
come from his prayerfulness. Who could resist 
the power of a man of great physical strength 
and great mental breadth who seemed made to do 
by his own ability everything that he had to-do, 
and who nevertheless carried everything to the 
Throne of Grace? He paid a visit to Australia, 
and on the way entertained his fellow-passengers 
with delightful anecdotes and boisterous laughter, 
but when he was invited to take part in a fancy 
dress ball, he said, ‘I do not know what to do. I 
would like to please the captain. I should also 
like to do what would please my dear Lord Jesus, 
and I shall ask Him to tell me. I am sure He 
will, for He always leads us rightly if we are willing 
to do what is right.’ 

Yes, he told stories. Let us end this inadequate 
notice of a charmingly written book by quoting 
two. ‘Speaking in the General Assembly, on the 
Highland night, he amused the house by a story 
told of Dr. Kennedy of Dingwall. When Mr. 
Spurgeon was in Dingwall, opening Dr. Kennedy’s 
new church, both of them went out for a walk. 
A friend came along, and Dr. Kennedy stood to 
speak to him. The conversation was in Gaelic. 
When they moved on, Mr. Spurgeon said, ‘“ What 
language was that you spoke?” “Did you not 
know? That was the language Adam and Eve 
spoke in the garden of Eden.” Spurgeon said, 
“TI don’t wonder they were turned out.” 

‘Some of Martin’s people, like Scotchmen every- 
where, preferred the purely doctrinal sermons. 
They did not sting. He often told a story which 
he heard Dr. Moody Stuart tell to a gathering of 


students at New College. It was of a stern lady 
who was provokingly evangelical. There came to 
the pulpit one Sabbath a minister whose soundness 
she doubted. When he gave as his text, ‘‘ What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God,” 
the lady turned to her next neighbour, and said, 
“‘ Weel, weel, if there’s ony text in a’ the Book waur 
than anither yon man is sure to tak’ it.”’ 


Timi APOCK VEAA. 


Two signs that men are turning their thoughts 
to the Apocrypha are noted by Dr. Oesterley. 
One is the founding of the ‘International Society 
for the Promoting of the Study of the Apocrypha,’ 
with the publication of its quarterly journal, Zhe 
International Journal of Apocrypha, ably edited by 
the Rev. Herbert Pentin. The other is the issue 
last year by the Oxford University Press of the two 
sumptuous volumes entitled Zhe Apocrypha and — 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, 
with introductions and critical and explanatory 
notes to the several books, edited, in conjunction 
with many scholars, by Dr. R. H. Charles. We 
may note a third sign. It is the issue of a hand- 
some volume by Dr. W. O. E. Oesterley himself, 
entitled The Books of the Apocrypha, their Origin, 
Teaching, and Contents (Scott; 16s. net). 

It is alarge book. It might have been published 
in two volumes, had not two-volume books got out 
of favour lately. It is clearly divided into two 
parts, the first" part being general introduction to 
the whole of the Apocrypha, and the second 
special introduction to each of its books. To our 
thinking, the first part, which is also the longest, 
running to 315 pages, is most useful at the present 
time. But the work on the separate books is done 
just as carefully and with as thorough a grasp of 
the problems and the literature. Every item of 
knowledge offered is absolutely up to date, even 
Dr. Charles’s volumes being passed in a few 
particulars. 

The first part, we have said, is a general intro- 
duction to the Apocrypha. What that means will 
be understood when we name the titles of its 
chapters. They are: (1) The Hellenistic Move- 
ment; (2) Hellenistic Influence upon the Jews of 
Palestine; (3) Hellenistic Influence upon the 
Jews of the Dispersion; (4) Traces of Greek 
Influence in the Old Testament and in the 
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Apocrypha; (5) The Apocalyptic Movement; 
(6) The Scribes ; (7) The Pharisees and Sadducees ; 
(8) The Origin of the Old Testament Canon; 
(9) Uncanonical Books; (10) The Apocalyptic 
Literature ; (11) The Wisdom Literature; (12) 
The Doctrinal Teaching of the Apocrypha. 

Perhaps the newest and freshest work is found 
in the chapter on the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
Dr. Oesterley is aware of ali the ferment that has 
been going on about the gospel presentation of 
the Pharisees, but he has not lost his head over it. 
His account of their position and belief is emi- 
nently sane and satisfactory. Here as elsewhere 
the writing is refreshingly lucid and finished. To 
most readers, however, it is the last chapter that 
will make the chief appeal—the chapter on the 
Doctrinal Teaching of the Apocrypha. Its topics 
are—The Doctrine of God, of the Law, of Sin, of 
Grace and Free-will, of the Messiah, of the Future 
Life, of Angels, and of Demons. 

The book is completed with an admirable series 
of indexes—General Index of Subjects and Names, 
Passages from the Old Testament, Passages from 
the Apocrypha, Passages from the Pseudepigrapha, 
Passages from the New Testament, Passages from 
Rabbinical Literature. 


SHAKESPEARES ENVIRONMENT. 


Mrs. C. C. Stopes knows so well all that has 
been done to find out the influences that made 
Shakespeare what he was that we can depend 
upon whatever she writes that it will do more 
than repeat what we already know. Some of the 
things contained in the papers which she gathers 
into a book with the title Shakespeare's Environ- 
ment (Bell; 7s. 6d. net) are no longer new, it is 
true, but they were new when the papers were 
written, and we owe the knowledge of them to 
herself. Other things are wholly new and worth 
knowing, for few Shakespeare scholars can remem- 
ber all they read, and fewer can have access to all 
the articles which Mrs. Stopes has written. 

There is a certain, not too evident but yet 
existent, unity in the book, though the papers it 
contains were written at different times and 
addressed to various audiences. That unity is 
due to the author’s determination to state all 
that can be known now of the men and books 
which had their influence on the framing of 
Shakespeare’s mind, and then all that can be known 


of the influence which his mind had on those 
who wrote after him. Not one of the essays, 
therefore, should be neglected by the student, 
however multifarious their topics be, and their 
topics are multifarious — ‘Shakespeare’s Aunts,’ 
‘Shakespeare and Asbies,’ ‘Mary Arden’s Arms,’ 
‘Stratford’s “ Bookless Neighbourhood,”’ ‘ “ Hono- 
rificabilitudinitatibus” in Warwickshire,’ ‘Six- 
teenth Century Locks and Weirs on the Thames,’ 
‘Sixteenth Century Women Students,’ and many 
more. 

The best service that Mrs. Stopes has rendered 
to the great cause is perhaps in the information 
which she has gathered and made public about 
Shakespeare’s personal friends. For she is right 
in saying that ‘the surest way to learn more of 
Shakespeare is to learn more about his friends.’ 


LAE DOCERIN BE OFLGOD, 


The Rev. Henry J. Wicks, B.A., presented ‘The 
Doctrine of God in the Apocryphal and Apoca- 
lyptic Literature,’ as a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in the University of London. 
The examiner was Canon Charles, who not only 
recommended it for the degree, but was so favour- 
ably impressed with it that he advised that the 
thesis should be published, since it formed a good 
contribution to the subject he had chosen, ‘and 
one which I should like to possess in a permanent 
form.’ The publication has been carried out. 
The Doctrine of God in the Jewish Apocryphal and: 
Apocalyptic Literature is before us in a large octayo, 
volume (Hunter & Longhurst ; ros. net). 

On such a subject Canon Charles must be 
allowed the last word. When he approves, no one. 
will condemn. It is enough to say that the 
Introduction contains the best short account of 
the literature to be dealt with that we have seen, 
so clear is it, so restrained, and so deftly are the. 
numerous knotty problems in it either unravelled. 
or left alone. 

The Introduction fills twenty-six pages. Then, 
the book is divided into three parts. One part 
deals with the Transcendence of God, one with 
the Justice of God, and one with the Grace of 
God. In each case the subject is handled chrono- 
logically, and in three periods—the second century 
B.c., the first century B.c., the first century 4.D, 
Finally, under each part and each century, each 
book is examined separately. That is the method. 
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No method is likely to be more satisfactory ; 
certainly none could be more intelligible or 
accessible. 


BERNADOTTE. 


By choosing for his title Bernadotte, the First 
Phase (Murray; 15s. net), Mr. D. Plunket Barton 
may not have intended to challenge comparison 
with Lord Rosebery’s Vapoleon, the Last Phase, 
but he has suggested it. And he does not 
suffer from a comparison. Vivid as Lord Rose- 
bery’s narrative is, Mr. Barton’s is not less 
vivid. He has been as painstaking in investiga- 
tion. And, above all, he has that indescribable 
but essential thing for an historian, distinction: 
beyond all the facts and their setting-forth there 
is from the beginning of the book to the end of it 
that something which wraps itself round the 
reader and holds him a willing captive. In short, 
Mr. Barton’s Bernadotte is one of the few really 
great books written in English on the Napoleonic 
circle, and will live. The author has had~ the 
advantage of an open field to work in; it is a 
wonderful thing that the early career of Bernadotte 
has had so little attention given to it. But success 
would have come to him with his gifts, however 
well-worked his field had been. « 

Bernadotte—‘a lawyer’s son, a youth of seven- 
teen years of age, ran away in 1780 from his home 
at Pau, and enlisted in a marching regiment. He 
served for more than ten years in the ranks of the 
army of King Louis XvI.; rose, after the outbreak 
of the Revolution, to the rank of general; held, 
under the Directory, the posts of general-in-chief, 
ambassador, and Minister of War; became a 
Marshal and a Prince of the First Empire; and, 
after taking part in nearly all the great events of one 
of the most eventful epochs in the world’s history, 
was, in 1810, elected Crown Prince of the Kingdom 
of Sweden. Having added the crown of Norway 
to that of Sweden, he remained the real ruler of 
Scandinavia until his death in 1844; and left 
behind him, in his adopted country, a good name, 
and a dynasty which has taken root.’ 

The book is in parts, each part being made up 
.of short chapters, each chapter filled with incident. 
The reader is simply not allowed to rest. The 
usually misplaced and weak comparison, ‘like a 
novel,’ is in its place here and accurate. There is 
the hero, and he zs a hero in the hands of this 


sympathetic writer, though his faults are not for- 
gotten; there is the villain, though Napoleon is _ 
never blackened to serve that end; there is the — 
hourly occurring incident; and there is the im- 
posing conclusion. 

‘Tt may have been on the arrival of the regiment 
at Marseilles in September 1789 that the incident 
occurred, which, to the end of her life, Queen 
Desirée of Sweden was fond of relating. She was 
the daughter of M. Francois Clary, a rich and 
prominent merchant of Irish descent, resident in- 
Marseilles. Her chamberlain has related the 
story in her own words: ‘One day a soldier 
presented himself with a requisition billeting him — 
in our house at Marseilles. My father, who had ~ 
no wish to be disturbed by the noise which soldiers 
usually make, politely sent him back with a letter 
to his colonel, requesting that an officer might be 
billeted on us instead of a soldier. ‘The soldier — 
who was sent back in this way was Bernadotte, — 
who was afterwards to marry me and become a 
king.”’ 

That is one of the incidents. 


LORD STRATHCONA. 


The Life and Times of Lord Strathcona (Eveleigh 
Nash ; 7s. 6d. net) have been described by Mr. 
W. T. R. Preston, a lifelong political opponent — 
with a rather bitter spirit and persistent memory. | 
Lord Strathcona is described as selfish, politically — 
and personally, reticent or courteous or savage to _ 
suit his ends, and narrowly escaping, if he does — 
escape, the most hateful of all opprobriums, that 
of the Pharisee. Fortunately one can see that the 
portrait is not quite true ; one can even see that it 
is distorted beyond all semblance of the truth. 
There is no denying the readableness of the book, 
for Mr. Preston can write as well as hate. But the 
most readable part of it is the one part that is 
agreeable—the sketch of Lady Strathcona. For | 
Lady Strathcona, Mr. Preston has only admiration. 
This is what he says: 

“Those who were favoured with Lady Strath- 
cona’s friendship and confidence came to know a 
candid and kindly nature. Her perfect frankness 
was her charm. In the old days in Labrador, 
when the Indians would gather at the post appar- 
ently determined to make a guas? permanent stay, 
diplomatic suggestions from the head of the house 
that it was time to go had no effect whatever. 
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She, however, took a hand in the dismissal, treat- 
ing them like the children of Nature that they 
were, and, as the writer heard her tell her story of 
her experiences in this particular, she said: “ They 
moved quickly for me, when they would not budge 
for Donald A.” 

‘In London Lady Strathcona was so over- 
shadowed by the official and personal prominence 
of her husband, that many who only casually knew 
her as the social head of the Canadian circle 
failed to appreciate her diffident and unassuming 
womanliness. Honesty and candour were ever 
present in her intercourse with people, but never 
unkindness. Entering, as Lady Strathcona did, 
the highest social circles of the Empire when the 
shadows of life had long lengthened, she never 
lost herself—there always remained a sweet person- 
ality. Those who were admitted to that intimacy 
will always have the pleasantest recollections of her 
charm, her gentle kindness, and her sympathy. 

‘If sometimes she wished for more of the quiet- 
ness of family life, and less incessant social 
demands—the part of life in which Lord Strath- 
cona revelled, it is not a matter of surprise. 

‘During Lord Strathcona’s lease of Knebworth, 
nothing gave him greater pleasure than to invite 
friends there for the week-end. Upon one occasion 
he left word at Grosvenor Square, when he was 


leaving for the-day, that he had invited Sir Charles 


and Lady Tupper to go to Knebworth with them, 
and that Sir Charles was to send a message 
whether he could go or not. Just at the moment 
that the telephone rang, Lady Strathcona happened 
to bein the hall. The butler, receiving a message, 
turned to Lady Strathcona, saying, “It is Sir 
‘Charles Tupper, your Ladyship. He says that he 
and Lady Tupper will be glad to go to Knebworth 
this afternoon.” ‘‘Oh, bother the Tuppers,” said 
Lady Strathcona, “I don’t want them at Knebworth 
this week.” The butler, knowing Lord Strathcona’s 
wishes, did just what any well-trained butler would 
have done under the circumstances, and replied 
to Sir Charles with studied decorum, ‘‘ Lady Strath- 
cona is {delighted to hear you are going, and will 
meet you at King’s Cross Station at three o’clock.” 
The last shot from Lady Strathcona before the 
phone was hung up was, “ You have no right to 
say that.” 

‘However Sir Charles and Lady Tupper were at 
the station in time to meet the other guests and 
take the train for Knebworth. Sir Charles was 


very quiet. He was far from forgetting what he 
had heard at the other end of the ’phone, and 
wondered how he could even up with the little 
woman with the candid tongue. 

‘During dinner Sir Charles turned the conversa- 
tion to the general convenience of the modern 
telephone. He was sitting a little distance from 
Lady Strathcona. Suddenly addressing her he 
said, “ But you know, Lady Strathcona, telephones 
are very dangerous things to have around some- - 
times.” ‘* Are they indeed, Sir Charles? Do tell 
me how, because I am very near ours quite often.” 
The company was all attention as Sir Charles 
leaned over, and with a kindly smile said, “ Yes, 
very dangerous, Lady Strathcona, because I heard 
every word you said to-day when I ’phoned to 
Grosvenor Square.” Quick as a flash the reply 
came, “‘ Well, Sir Charles, I meant every word of 
it.” Of course the company insisted upon hearing 
the story, which was told by Lady Strathcona amid 
roars of laughter, in which Sir Charles joined most 
heartily. In conversation after the ladies had 
retired from the dining-room, Sir Charles said 
good-humouredly, “‘ Lady Strathcona is too sharp 
for me, but I do enjoy her candour.”’ 


BOOKS ON THE BIBLE. 


Messrs. Revell have reissued Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Szble Studies in the Old Testament 
(2s. 6d. net). 


The second volume has been published of Zhe 
Gospel according to St. Mark, in Mr. Buckland’s 
‘Devotional Commentary’ (2s.). The editor of 
St. Mark in this series is the Rev. J. D. Jones, 
MAS DD, 


Messrs. Washbourne have published a new 
edition of the Douay Version of Zhe Holy Bible 
(3s. 6d.). In addition to a preface by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, the edition contains 
Bishop Challoner’s notes, newly compiled indexes, 
tables, and verified references. Room has been 
found also for Pope Leo xu1l.’s ‘ Encyclical.on the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures,’ and a new series of 
maps. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have reissued 
Cunningham Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, in ten 
volumes (3s. 6d. net each). This was the original 
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title. In 1893, Dr. Geikie published ‘an entirely 
new edition, largely re-written,’ and changed the 
name into Zhe Bible by Modern Light. The 
present publishers have not only reissued that 
edition, but added to it the volumes on the New 
Testament which were subsequently published by 
Dr. Geikie. So that now we have the whole series 
in one attractive style of binding, and under the 
first, and by far the best, title. 


At last, after long waiting, after we had almost 
given up hope of it, the commentary on Zhe Book 
of Leviticus in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges’ has appeared (Cambridge: At the 
University Press; 3s. net). Only one commentary 
has yet to come, that on Deuteronomy. Then 
this series, begun under the editorship of Bishop 
Perowne ever so long ago, will be complete. It is 
without doubt the most popular of all the 
elementary commentaries on the Bible, and it 
deserves its popularity. 

The commentary on Leviticus has been done 
by A. T. Chapman, M.A., and A. W: Streaite; 
D.D. Mr. Chapman died in December 1913, 
after writing the notes to the end of the sixteenth 
chapter; Dr. Streane has completed the work. It 
would have been impossible at one time for Dr. 
Streane to finish what Mr. Chapman had begun; 
but after long study he abandoned the traditional 
attitude to the Old Testament and accepted a 
position not greatly differing from that of Driver. 
That was Mr. Chapman’s position also. And so 
far as we can see, this commentary might have 
been written by one hand. It is short; but when 
a point of importance emerges it receives sufficient 
attention, if not in the notes, then in the introduc- 
tion or the appendix. The poverty of commen- 
taries on Leviticus makes it precious; but it is to 
be greatly valued for its own sake also. 


Two new volumes of the ‘Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools and Colleges’ have also ap- 
peared. They are The First Epistle General of Peter, 
edited by the Rev. G. W. Blenkin, M.A. (3s. 6d. 
net), and Zhe Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Ephesians, edited by the Rev. J. O. F. Murray, 
D.D. (3s. 6d. net). The volume on First Peter 
is particularly welcome, because its companion 
on the English Version, written by Professor 
Plumptre, was written so long ago as 1880, and a 
vast deal of work has been done on the General 


Epistles since then. The English commentary on 
Ephesians is not so ancient, but its editor, Bishop 
Moule, has his own idea of commenting, an idea 
which differs widely from that of Dr. Murray. In 
both these new commentaries the introduction is 
of great length and as valuable as it is long. In 
Dr. Murray’s book there is quite an essay on the 
phrase ‘in Christ.’ To give a young student a 
grasp of that phrase is to introduce him to Christ, 
so far as that can be done intellectually. 


It is becoming difficult to keep distinct in one’s 
mind the various commentaries on the books of 
the Bible issued at the Cambridge University 
Press. Of St. Mark, for example, there is Dr. 
Maclear’s edition in the ‘Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges’ using the Authorized Version ; 
and there is the smaller edition of Sir A. F. Hort 
and Mrs. Chitty, using the Revised Version. 
Then there are the ‘Cambridge Greek Testament for 
Schools and Colleges’ in which St. Mark is again 
edited by Dr. Maclear, and Sir A. F. Hort’s 
edition with introduction and notes for beginners. 
Now there has been published a new edition of 
the Greek text with maps, notes, and introduction 
by Dr. Alfred Plummer, which is no doubt meant 
to supersede Maclear’s book (4s. 6d. net). 

It is an example of Dr. Plummen’s finest work— 
if one can speak comparatively of work that is 
always as fine as scholarship, care, and ability can 
make it. Into every note, even the shortest, learn- 
ing is packed, and the learning is always lit up 
with life. 


- 


Whatever Mr. William Canton does he en- 
deavours to do better than it has been done before. 
You may suppose that when he undertook to write 
the history of the Bible in English he had no 
thought of repeating other men’s words. Often as 
the story has been told, this volume, called The 
Bible and the Anglo-Saxon People (Dent ; 5s. net), 
has the freshness of untrodden paths. It is not 
merely and not mainly that discoveries are made; 
it is that the writer puts himself into the book, puts 
his own captivating personality into it, and links 
the whole long history together by unfailing charm 
of style, unfaltering human hopefulness and love. 
There are few subjects that arrest the attention of 
a Bible Class more#easily than this. There is no 
book that will furnish forth the teacher more easily.. 
It is a publisher’s as well as an author’s success. 
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There is still’ something to be said on the 
Beatitudes. The Rev. T. Arthur Bailey, B.A, 
proves it. His Messages of the Beatitudes (Scott ; 
2S. net) must be read though twenty books on the 
Beatitudes have been read before it. ‘Blessed are 
they that mourn.’ We must interpret ‘mourn’ as 
‘sorrow deeply.’ And this sorrow is of two kinds. 
It is the product of conviction of sin, or it is the 
sorrow of passion for others. And then Mr. Bailey 
says this: ‘Blessed are they that mourn for the 
sorrows of others: for they shall be comforted— 
comforted in their own sorrows.’ 


The readers of the Record have without doubt 
been readers of Dr. Eugene Stock’s papers therein 
on the Pastoral Epistles, and it is the same readers 
who will be most ready to welcome these papers 
in their handy and handsome book form. The 
volume is published by Mr. Robert Scott under 
the title of Plain Talks on the Pastoral Epistles 
(5s. net). ‘Plain Talks’ is just the right name to 
givethem. And being what they profess to be, they 
will be more read, and have more influence, than 
if they formed a systematic word-for-word comment- 
ary on these Epistles. One advantage is that we 
can dip into them at any place and find some- 
thing. On page 43, for example, we find this: 
In both the Epistles to Timothy, St. Paul speaks of 
being a preacher and a teacher. These two words 
are discussed, examples of their use being given 
and explained : and then two practical lessons are 
found—one to the teacher never to preach, the 
other to the preacher never to forget to teach. 


The Side-Lights on the Epistle to the Philippians 
which have been compiled by the Rev. Charles G. 
Baskerville, M.A., Hon. Canon of Rochester, are 
published apparently as hints for the preacher 
(Nisbet ; 1s. 6d. net). More suitable for evangel- 
istic addresses perhaps than for the stated sermon, 
they are packed with points all directed to the 
commendation of the Cross. 


There is no series of commentaries in existence 
better fitted to furnish the senior student of the 
Bible with the knowledge he needs than Murby’s 
Larger Scripture Manuals; and there is no series 
better adapted to the mind of the junior pupil 
than the same publisher’s Smaller Scripture 
Manuals. Both series are prepared with their 
particular readers definitely in view. The book of 


If 


The Acts of the Apostles is divided into two parts, 
of which the first part in each series is issued (2s. 6d. 
and 1s.), The editor is the Rey. Charles Knapp, 
D.D., Junior Chaplain of Merton College, Oxford. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Who could have believed that we should ever 
have another Lece Homo? Yet it has been written. 
It has been written by Frederick Lincoln Anderson, 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Interpretation 
in Newton Theological Institution. We say at 
once that the new has not the literary fascination 
of the old. But it has all the rest, and it is adapted 
to the mind of this present generation. It has all 
the rest and a little more. For Dr. Anderson is a 
better student of the New Testament than Seeley 
was. He is as independent and as reverent; he is 
as desirous of entering into the mind of Jesus and 
seeing Him as He saw Himself; he is as entirely 
occupied with the wish to make Him known to 
the ordinary men and women of his day. 

The title of the book is Zhe Man of Nazareth 
(Macmillan ; 4s. 6d. net). 


The first object of the book which has the title 
of Zhe Character Christ, Fact or Fiction (Revell; 
3s. 6d. net) is to answer Drews and his friends and 
prove that Christ Jesus is historical. The answer 
is made by showing what Christ is in the Gospel 
portrait. He is a man of Universality, of Master- 
liness, of Authority, of Love, of Severity, of For- 
giveness, of Serenity, of Consistency, of Harmony, 
and of Finality. If He never existed, who drew 
His portrait? The painter is always greater than 
the picture he paints. It is an argument which 
takes nothing for granted, and it leads to the con- 
clusion — what conclusion ?— nothing short of 
Thomas’s ‘My Lord and my God.’ 

And so this is the further object of the book: to 
describe Jesus in such a way that we may believe 
that He is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing we may have life in His name. The 
author is William Jefferson Lhamon. 


In Zhe Gospel of Jesus and the Problems of 
Democracy (Macmillan ; 6s. 6d. net), Dr. Henry C. 
Vedder, Professor of Church History in Crozer 
Theological Seminary, brings some of the most 
outstanding social difficulties of our day into the 
light of the Gospel—that is to say, the life and 
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teaching of Christ. The problems. are Justice, 
Woman, Children, Slums, Vice, Crime, Disease, 
Poverty, and Lawlessness. 

Now almost any living man could write a book 
on these social problems, if he could write at all. 
For they are in everybody’s mouth. And so it has 
come to pass that we have books by the hundred 
—witness Professor Vedder’s bibliography—with- 
out seeing one of the problems advanced a single 
step. But it must be said of Dr. Vedder that he 
is nothing if not practical. Of literary style he has 
his share, but disregards it. He goes straight to 
the slum and sets his shoulder to the clearing of it. 
He has found that the slum owes its existence to 
bad housing. He asks who is to blame for that. 
He points his finger at the landlord, of course— 
that is inevitable. But he. points it next at the 
tenant. For the worst cases of all are cases of 
subletting. And then he points it at you and me. 
It is curious that he does not name drink. Are 
there slums without drink in America? We think 


we could get rid of them here if we could get rid | 


of that. 


Washington Gladden’s books are sure of a 
welcome in this country. His latest volume is 
full of short ethical and very practical essays, after 
the favourite manner at present in America. The 
essays were first spoken addresses. They were 
addressed to mixed audiences, but their objective, 
we should think, was the young man or young 
woman present. In any case it is young men 
and women that he advises to Live and Learn 
(Macmillan; 4s. 6d. net). He advises them in 
a succession of chapters to live and learn to think, 
to speak, to see, to hear, to give, to serve, to win, 
and to wait. 


Just as Dr. W. M. Macgregor was delivering his 
Baird Lecture in which he pleaded for the recog- 
nition of the individual’s direct approach to God 
through Christ, Canon W. H. Carnegie, Rector of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, was writing his book 
on Democracy and Christian Doctrine (Macmillan ; 
4s. 6d. net), in which he argues as earnestly for the 
priority and authority of the Church, and recognises 
no approach to God that is not made consciously 
by a member of Christ’s Body. After writing his 
book, Canon Carnegie turned to write a Preface to 
it. Meantime the War had begun. He wrote his 
preface to show that all kinds of Christian indi- 


Pret) 


vidualism. had failed, and that the kind called 
Lutheranism was chiefly responsible for the War. 
His Preface has a project in it also. It is that 
new relations should be begun at once, to be 
established as speedily as possible, between the — 
Anglican and the Orthodox Church. They have 

deep affinities—this above all, that in both the 
individual is less than the Church, in theory wholly 
subordinate. So it is a book for the day, and for — 
the grave consideration of Anglicans in particular. 


The Rev. John Neville Figgis, Litt.D., D.D., is 
one of the keenest apologists of our day. He 
knows what ‘apology’ has to be in our day, and 
having defined it aright, he does nothing but 
apologize. He writes nothing that is not intended 
to commend Christ and the Gospel to the un- 
believer. And the unbeliever may reply, but he 
cannot ignore. 

The new book goes to the very heart of things, — 
which is a way that Dr. Figgis has. It is called © 
The Fellowship of the Mystery (Longmans; 5s. 
Originally delivered as the Bishop Paddock 
Lectures in New York, its chapters have all the ease 
of good lecturing, but we can see that there is no 


easy thinking in them. We agree or disagree—we 


often disagree—but we are compelled to think. 
At many points Dr. Figgis and Canon Carnegie 
touch. They both handle questions of authority ; — 
they both demand recognition of the Community ; 
they both call the Community a Democracy. 
Canon Carnegie is more practical, Dr. Figgis is 
more.historical. In the end there is a paper on 
‘John Henry Newman’ and another on ‘Modern- ~ 
ism versus Modernity.’ Both are in keeping with 
the contents of the lectures. 


It is at such a time as this that men ask seriously 
and even anxiously, What is the value of Christ? 
It is not enough to answer that Christianity and 
not Christ is at fault. The anti-Christian never lets 
us off with that. And even in our own conscious- 
ness we feel that that is not sufficient. Well, it is 
just at this time and with a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility of his words, that Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll comes to us and tells us that Christ zs 
making a difference. And he tells us what the 
difference is. His little book with the title Zhe 
Difference Christ is Making (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
rs. net) is easily read, but we must not be content 
with one reading. 
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The Sweet Miracle of Ega de Queiroz has been 
done into English by Edgar Prestage of the Lisbon 
Academy of Sciences (Blackwell; 1s. net). It is 
a story of the time of our Lord on earth. The 
story is nothing; the Eastern colouring and the 
charm of style are everything. 


One of the most helpful and certainly one of the 
most interesting of the pamphlets issued by the 
Student Christian Movement is Students and the 
Regeneration of Soctety, by Malcolm Spencer, M.A. 
(6d. net). 


The new issues of the ‘Modern Oxford Tracts’ 
are: The Authority of the Church, by Darwell 
Stone, D.D.; Christian Morals, by R. L. Ottley, 
D.D.; God, by Gilbert C. Joyce, D.D.; and Zhe 
floly Trinity, by G. H. S. Walpole, D.D. (Long- 
mans; 6d. net each). 


A popular and Protestant history of the Society 
of Jesus has been written by Mr. Hector 
Macpherson and published under the title of 
The Jesuits in History (Macniven & Wallace). 
The book is written with a fine command of 
picturesque English, with ample knowledge, and 
with no sentimental toleration for the Order. 


Messrs. Watts have published for the Rationalist 
Press Association a new edition of Zhe Origins of 
Christianity, by Mr. Thomas Whittaker (3s. 6d. 
net). The new edition is the third. It differs 
from the second chiefly, if not entirely, in having 
a long prologue—a long and, we must add, a 
rambling prologue. Perhaps Mr. Whittaker is 
getting old and demands the right to meander. He 
introduces many subjects into his prologue, but he 
does not dwell long on any of them. ‘There is no 
question of his sincerity; but it is quite certain 
that he has not kept himself up to date on the 
origins of Christianity. It is also certain that 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, on whom he relies somewhat, 
has got out of touch with scholarship. 


LITERATURE OF DEVOTION. 


Messrs. Bowes & Bowes of Cambridge have 
issued a new edition of Dr. Montague Butler’s 
little volume of Communion Addresses. Its: title 
is Lift up your Hearts (2s. net). 


Mr. Thynne has published a new edition of 
Day by Day, by the late George Everard, M.A., 
with a Foreword by the Rev. E. V. Everard, M.A. 
(rs. net); and a new edition of the same author’s 
Beneath the Cross (gd. net), bringing the sale of 
that devotional book to its forty-third thousand. 


Books on mysticism come pouring in upon us. 
The Theosophical Publishing Society has issued 
one by its President, Mrs. Annie Besant. The 
title is simply JZysticism (2s. 6d. net). The great 
aim of the book seems to be to encourage us to 
comprehend in our religion all other religions, not 
to love Christ more than Krishna, and not to love 
Krishna more than any simple man. 


The Rev. Holden E. Sampson, after reading 
a good many books on mysticism, mostly of the 
theosophical kind, has written one of his own, 
which he calls Zhe Zrue Mystic (Rider; 2s. 6d. 
net). The title has a touch of dogmatism in it, 
and the book does not disagree with its title. But 
it is more in the manner than in the matter, and 
more in the matter, we think, than in the man. 
The volume contains three lectures, one on the - 
mysticism of the past, one on the mysticism of the 
present, and one on the mysticism of the future. 
It is written as an introduction to its subject, but 
one must first be somewhat learned in its language 
before one can read it profitably. ‘The trans- 
figuration,’ he says, ‘was the result of the practice 
to the finish of the Four Tokens of the Mystic. 
By these means He transmuted the “dase metal” 
of the carnate flesh to the Go/d of the Spiritual 
Body.’ 


In A Nation at Prayer (Longmans ; 1s. 6d. net) 
the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, Warden of House of 
Retreat, Beaconsfield, has made a careful selection 
of Prayers and Intercessions in time of War, for 
use along with our daily morning and evening 
worship. To that he has added as careful and 
appropriate a selection of Bible readings and Acts 
of Devotion. 


Vexilla Regis (Longmans; ts. 6d. net) is a book 
of devotions and intercessions ‘on behalf of all 
our authorities, our soldiers and sailors, our allies, 
the mourners and destitute, and all affected by the 
war.’ It has been arranged, translated, and com- 
piled by the Very Rev. Mgr. Benson, M.A. In 
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a prefatory note furnished-by Dr. Casartelli, Bishop 
of Salford, it is spoken of as the last message of 
Robert Hugh Benson to his sorrowing countrymen. 
The book is in two parts. In the first part there 
are prayers for every day of the week—Sunday, for 
a happy and just issue; Monday, for the dead; 
Tuesday, for the dying and wounded, and those 
who tend them; Wednesday, for prisoners, the 
timid and anxious; Thursday, for widows, orphans, 
hungry, homeless; Friday, for sinners, and for our 
enemies ; Saturday, for our Lady’s patronage on 
behalf of our king and realm. The second part 
contains devotions general and particular. 


It is with unmixed pleasure that we receive 
every year about this time a packet of books and 
tracts from Drummond’s. Tract Depot in Stirling, 
They are always carefully chosen, two things being 
kept in mind—their loyalty to the Cross and their 
Christian charity. This year the list is as follows: 
A Modern Midas, a tale by Mabel King (1s.); 
The Laddie who came from World-Town, a sketch 
by the Rev. Albert E. Dearden (6d.); Zhe Votce 
of Jesus, an exposition of the hymn, ‘I heard the 
voice of Jesus say,’ by the Rev. W. H. Carslaw, 
D.D. (6d. net); Zhe Heart of the Gospel and the 
Preacher, an article reprinted from ‘The Con- 
structive Quarterly,’ by Professor H. R. Mackintosh, 
D.D. (3d.); Zhe Christian Soldiers Calendar, rors 
(1d. net); Zhe Winning Gun (6d.), the story of a 
yacht race; and a number of other booklets for 
Christmas and the New Year. 


A beautiful book outwardly, but a far more 
beautiful book inwardly, is Annie H. Small’s Zhe 
Psalter and the Life of Prayer (Foulis ; 2s. 6d. net). 
Miss. Small has taken the book of Psalms and 
shown us how to make it a Book of Devotion. 
Others have tried to do the same before; but 
nobody seems to have caught the spirit of the 
Psalter and made it ours in the secret chamber 
quite so successfully. There is piquancy in the 
fact that Miss Small uses, not the Authorized 
Version or the Revised, but a modification of the 
Genevan Version. There is an intellectual yet 
truly devotional Introduction to the use of the 
Psalter in prayer. But, after all, the book is the 
Psalter itself, arranged for direct and more profit- 
able use in the hour of intercourse with God. 


The Rev. G. H. Knight, who knows the Bible in 


the old-fashioned intimately loving way, has picked 
out of it the passages which speak of threes—three 
graces, three witnesses, three jewels, and the like— 
and of each triad he has made a beautiful de- 
votional paper. . The papers are not sermons, and 
they are not addresses. They are to be read 
quietly and alone. Then their fragrance will be 
felt, their spiritual strength also will be gathered in. 
The title is ‘ These Three’ (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
3s. 6d.). 


The Rev. S. D. Gordon’s ‘Quiet Talks’ have 
made their author famous in evangelical circles 
above all the Gordons of our day. One volume 
follows another, and ‘age cannot wither them nor 
custom stale their infinite variety.’ The new 
volume is based on the Apocalypse. Its title is 
Quiet Talks about the Crowned Christ (Revell; 
2s. 6d. net). It is not an exposition of the 
Apocalypse; it is a conversation about the Christ 
of that book in His victory. And the conversation 
is not with books but with human life, every 
sentence having the appeal which felt experience 
gives, and every appeal being sent home with 
unerring directness of address. 


An elaborate Life of St. Augustine was published 
quite recently. The Rev. W. Montgomery, M.A., 
B.D., has not published another. He is an ardent 
and highly accomplished student of St. Augustine’s 
works, and in the book entitled St Augustine: 
Aspects of his Life and Thought (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net) he opens the treasury of his 
knowledge to us in order that, without half the 
labour he has had, we may have the same pleasure. 
First we are made to know St. Augustine the 
man, his character and his temperament. Next 
we are told the story of his conversion, with that 
psychological as well as historical accuracy which 
makes the saint’s experience our inheritance. 
Then, after a peep into the intimacy of his letters, 
we read three chapters of psychology—much dar- 
ing and much accomplishing chapters. We pass 
into a more familiar field in ‘St. Augustine as 
Expositor and Preacher.’ Finally, we enjoy an 
estimate of his Philosophy of History, his Theory 
of the State, and his Teaching on Social Ethics. 


Is it useless recommending a book on peace 
just now?. Is it not just now that it is most use- 
ful? God's Paths to. Peace, by Ernst Richard 
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(Abingdon Press; 75 cents net) has things in it 
that at least must make us think. It has this, for 
instance. ‘In. 1843, which also in other respects 
is an important year in the evolution of inter- 
national organization, the first international railway 
‘was opened between Cologne in Germany and 
Antwerp in Belgium. The importance of this 
event, not only as a technical accomplishment, but 
also from the point of view of international law, 
did not escape its contemporaries. In an article 
of welcome in the Moniteur Belge, the leading 
Belgium newspaper, in its issue of the opening day 
we read the following: ‘To-day two nations have 
united their desires in a common thought, and in 
acommon enthusiasm. With joy they witnessed 
the falling of the bars which still are separating 
nations and have recognised in their minds that 
human brotherhood will conquer. The noble 
example given by them, the noble example which, 
in spite of all obstacles, will be followed by al! 
Europe is at the same time the ambition of all 
peoples and the desire of all enlightened govern- 
ments.”’ 


Messrs. James Clarke have published a year 
book by the Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., under the 
title of Wy Daily Meditation for the Circling Year 
(3s. 6d. net). Here is one of the Meditations: 


THE DETAILS OF PROVIDENCE. 


“The very hairs of your head are all numbered.’ 
Mirroee 

Providence goes into details. Sometimes, in 
our human intercourse, we cannot see the trees for 
the wood. We cannot see the individual sheep 
for the flock. We cannot see the personal soul for 
the masses. We are blinded by the bigness of 
things; we cannot see the individual blades of 
grass because of the field. 

Now God’s vision is not general, it is particular. 
There are no ‘masses’ to the Infinite. ‘He 
calleth His own sheep dy name.’ ‘The single one 
is seen as though he alone possessed the earth. 
When God looks at the wood He sees every 
tree. When He looks at the race He sees every 
man. 

And, therefore, I neéd not fear that ‘my way is 
overlooked by my God.’ He knows every turning. 
He knows just where the strain begins at the hill. 
He knows the perils of every descent. He knows 


every happening along the road. He knows every | 


letter that came to me by this morning’s post. 
He knows every visitor who knocks at the door of 
my life, whether the visitor come at the high noon 
or at the midnight. ‘There is nothing hid.’ ‘The 
very hairs of your head are all numbered.’ 


RELIGION. 


Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge is surely the most pro- 
lific writer of the present day. How is it that he 
produces so much and produces it so well? Here 
are two volumes, each of which would be an - 
ordinary man’s output for a year; but they are 
only a portion of what Dr. Budge has published. 
The one is 4 Short History of the Egyptian People, 
with chapters on the religion, daily life, etc. ; the 
other is Zhe Literature of the Ancient Egyptians 
(Dent; 3s. 6d. net each). Both volumes are 
meant to be introductory to their subject, and it 
would be difficult to find, far more to write, better 
introductory volumes. If they seem to err on the 
side of length, it must be remembered that their 
subjects are large, and that there is no greater mis- 
take that a man can make who wishes to introduce 
a new subject than to omit all colour and detail. 
It is popular writing, but without the eloquence 
usually associated with that adjective. The illus- 
trations are as popular as the writing. 


The Revi SWe a Cobb; D.Ds) Recton “of (Sta 
Ethelburga’s in the City of London, has given 


| himself for some years, or at least as much of him- 


self as his other studies will allow, to the study of 
Spiritual Healing, and now, under that title, he 
has published a moderately sized book, which is 
out of sight the most trustworthy as well as the 
most complete introduction to the subject. that 
has been written until now (Bell; 5s. net). There 
is first of all a history of spiritual healing through- 
out the Church, ending with the case of Dorothy 
Kerin. Then follow chapters on Christian Science, 
on Spiritual Healing and the Body, on Spiritual 
Healing and Dreams, on Spiritual Healing and 
Suggestion. The last chapter discusses firmly and 
knowingly the relation of spiritual healing to the 
doctrine of the miraculous. The book is properly 
finished off with an excellent bibliography and a 
useful index. 


What is New Thought? The best answer we 
have seen (and we have seen many answers) is 
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that given by Mr. Abel-Leighton Allen in Zhe 
Message of New Thought. (Bell; 3s. 6d. net). If 
it is possible to treat the vague and very compre- 
hensive subject scientifically, Mr. Allen is the man 
to do it. He knows all the varieties and he knows 
where there is anything among them worth calling 
Thought. He isa believer in New Thought him- 
self, but he writes not to commend it so much as 
to explain it. 

The danger of New Thought is to run into 
Pantheism. Mr. Allen is aware, but he is not 
able to extricate it or himself. 


A valuable contribution to the study of primitive 
religion is Zhe Family Chain, by John Hopkins, 
F.R.C.S. (Watts; 1s.). It is a pamphlet only, but 
every sentence is worth weighing. ‘The purpose is 
to deseribe the evolution of Marriage and Relation- 
ships oft Australian Natives. 


THEOLOG Y, 


The Right Rev. Frank Weston, D.D., Bishop of 
Zanzibar, has revised his book on Zhe One Christ, 
and revised it thoroughly, before issuing a new 
edition (Longmans; 6s. net). He has omitted 
the last chapter on Personality; and he has 
inserted a chapter on the Virgin Birth; for the 


chapter on Christ’s Consciousness he has substi- 


tuted one on His Human Soul; and he has made 
many changes in the chapters that are left. But the 
most important alteration is the insertion of a new 
Preface, for in that Preface Dr. Weston deals with 
Modernism in a drastic and unrepentant manner. 
He has a clear conception of the demands of 
Authority ; and, for his part, he is determined to 
obey. 


Cheered no doubt by the success of their florin 
series of theological reissues, Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton have resolved to reduce the price of 
some of their larger books and reissue them also. 
The first to come is Fairbairn’s Zhe Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion (6s.). 


The Rev. George F. Terry, Rector of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, Edinburgh, has pub- 
lished a volume of Zssays in Constructive Theology 
(Scott; 3s. 6d. net). There are seven essays—on 
the Christian Revelation of God ; on Modern Criti- 
cism ; on a Working Basis for the Authority of the 


Christian Faith; on Progressive Revelation; on 
the Anglican Church; on the Anglican Ministry ; 
on the Sacraments. Mr. Terry’s object, as his 
title tells us, is not to raise questions or even to 
discuss those that are raised. It is, as far as in 
him lies, to ‘strengthen the things that remain.’ 
Nevertheless he does not keep out of controversial 
matter when it is necessary that he should enter 
in. On the Higher Criticism, for example, he 
speaks his mind frankly, saying, ‘I am convinced 
that the first condition of the sound interpretation 
of the Bible is honest and thorough criticism, be- 
cause ultimately all our religious discussions turn 
on the treatment of the Sacred Text. It is be- 
yond question that within the last two generations 
much of the traditional treatment of the Bible has 
become impossible, and it is very saddening to 
think that much of the current preaching and 
teaching of religion to-day is only tolerated because 
the religious public prefers to remain in wilful 
ignorance of the assured results of Biblical Science.’ 


PHILOSOPEAY AND PSVCHOLCG Y. 


Dr. W. Tudor Jones has written a volume on 
The Philosophy of Rudolf Eucken for Messrs. 
Constable’s ‘Philosophies Ancient and Modern’ 
(1s. net). No one in our country has shown that 
he knows Eucken’s work or Eucken himself better 
than Dr. Tudor Jones. A list of Eucken’s works 
is given at the end. 


Mary Whit6n Calkins, Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology in Wellesley College, is the author 
of two books which have been a great boon to the 
beginner. The one is philosophical, its title Zhe 
Persistent Problems of Philosophy. The other is 
psychological, A irst Book in Psychology. The 
latter has run through three editions. For the 
fourth it has been revised with unusual thorough- 
ness. Some of the ideas and a good many of the 
expressions have been changed, and the biblio- 
graphy has been added to. Altogether it is so 
altered that the student must make sure that he 
buys the fourth and no earlier edition (Macmillan ; 
7s. net). 


Ls Conscience an Emotion? That question 
formed the subject of the Raymond F. West 
Memorial Lectures delivered at the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University in October 1913, by Dr. 
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Hastings Rashdall, Fellow and Lecturer of New 
College, Oxford. And that is the title of the 
volume which contains the lectures (Fisher Unwin ; 
4s. 6d. net). Dr. Rashdall’s answer is that con- 
science is not an emotion pure and simple. ‘Our 
_ judgments of right and wrong,’ he says, ‘good and 
evil, represent distinct, irreducible categories or 
ultimate intellectual notions, just as little capable 
of being analysed away into emotions, no matter 
how subtle or how much complicated by fusion 
with one another or how much directed by intelli- 
gence and foresight, as the intellectual notions 
which underlie the multiplication table or the rules 
of the syllogism.’ Although the book is small, the 
answer is full; for the author keeps to his point, 
missing nothing that is relevant and introducing 
nothing that is irrelevant. While Dr. Rashdall is 
as convinced as ever of the rationalistic basis of 
our moral judgments, he seems to have been im- 
pressed by the reading of certain anthropological 
books, such as Westermarck’s Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas, and is inclined to give a 
larger space than before to the emotional influence 
of social habit on morality. 


MISSIONS. 


Messrs. Revell have published a handsome 
volume on Zhe Cross in Japan (5s. net). The 
author, Mr. Fred Eugene Hagin, belongs to the 
Disciples of Christ, and is attached to the Christian 
Foreign Missionary Society in Japan. His object 
in writing the book has evidently been to give the 
friends of the mission at home some clear concep- 
tion of the life and work of their missionaries, and 
in order to do that he has entered with some 
minuteness into their experiences. He has found 
space for some history of missions in Japan, as 
well as some prophecy of what Japanese missions 
are likely to accomplish. But his great object is 
to describe the work as it is going on at present, 
and the men and women who are doing it. Japan 
seems to be the only country about which it is 
impossible to write an uninteresting missionary 
book. This book, however, is particularly inter- 
esting even for Japan. And its illustrations in- 
crease th¢’interest; they are not numerous, but 
they are admirably chosen and as admirably 
executed. 


In Winning a Primitive People (Seeley ; 5s. net) 


the Rev. Donald Fraser tells the story of his six 
years’ work among the warlike tribe of the Ngoni 
and the Senga and Tumbuka peoples of Central 
Africa. We had already the story of the pre- 
Christian Ngoni told excellently by Dr. Elmslie; 
Mr. Fraser takes up the tale where Dr. Elmslie 
ended it and tells us by what means the Ngoni 
have been led to ‘embrace Jesus Christ freely 
offered to them in the Gospel.’ It is a truly 
inspiring story, most marvellous, most encourag- 
ing; and it loses nothing in the telling, for Mr. 
Fraser has the gift. It would be easy to quote 
striking passages, they occur on every other 
page, but it cannot be done this month. Let 
those who are looking for a good missionary 
book choose this one; it is assuredly one of the 
best. 


‘From the beginning of his career, Dr. Clough’s 
strength lay in the fact that he so thoroughly 
wrought out his own methods. He had the 
typical American capacity of seeing a need clearly 
and meeting it promptly. There was a boldness 
in his methods that led him to hew a fresh track 
off the beaten high road. Other men, consciously 
or unconsciously, followed him. Students of 
missions believe that he inaugurated a new era in 
modern foreign missions. There were contro- 
versies over his methods all through the years, yet 
he and his mission stood unmoved. He felt the 
pressure of destiny which used him as a part in 
some great design, and often he forged ahead fear- 
lessly when he scarcely knew where the path was 
leading him. 

‘The old missionary aim had been to seek 
the conversion of individuals; to get them de- 
tached from their previous life, one by one, and 
gathered into churches. Dr. Clough did not 
discard this aim; he added to it his faculty of 
getting hold of men. Early in his career he 
recognized the importance of the social group; 
he left men in it and Christianized the group. 
Family cohesion and tribal characteristics were 
factors with which he reckoned. And when, 
with the gregarious instincts that dominate an 
Eastern tribe, they came over to Christianity in 
families, in villages, in crowds, he was not 
afraid of them; he had become an expert on 
their social organization, and could handle the 
crisis.’ 

The story has often been told fragmentarily. It 
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is at last told fully and by Dr. Clough himself in 
the volume entitled Social Christiantty in the Orient 
(Macmillan ; 6s. 6d. net). Undoubtedly it is one 
of the most moving as well as the most encouraging 


books ever written by a missionary. Perhaps the 
lesson of lessons which it teaches is that the oldest 
methods of evangelizing the world, even the 
Apostolic, are the best. 


The Old Cestament in he Roman OBrpaia. 


By Sir Wituram M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Lirt.D., EDINBURGH. 


THE position and numbers and influence of the 
Jews under the Roman Empire outside of Palestine 
is an interesting and obscure subject which has 
been discussed (to mention only moderns) by 
many scholars, such as Reinach, Lévy, ete., since 
Schirer’s great collection of the statistics appeared. 
Even more interesting is the question as to the 
character, the religious feelings and beliefs, the 
conduct and moral standard of action of the extra- 
Palestinian Jews. 

At present we are concerned with those Jews 
only so far as they are set before us in the Acts 
and mainly in the Pauline provinces of Asia Minor, 
viz. Asia and Galatia; and even there we have 
only to publish a new document and to show 
what important new light it throws on other 
memorials already known, and hardly suspected? 
to be Jewish. The present writer has had some- 
thing to say from time to time on this subject, 
especially on the character and conduct of the 
extra-Palestinian Jews. One most important fact 
is the following; and yet his attempts to draw 
attention to it have failed (Pauline and Other 
Studies, p. 347). 

So ‘long as the Jews were living in a small 
country like Palestine, it would be possible, in the 
disposition of the calendar and fixing of the proper 
full moon for the Passover, to be guided by local 
conditions and actual experience of the first 
visible appearance of the new moon; but when 
Jews were coming to the Passover from distant 
parts of the Mediterranean world, and even some- 
times from places outside of the Mediterranean 
basin, it was necessary that the calendar should be 
fixed long beforehand, so that travellers to Palestine 
should know whether to expect the Passover in 


1 My suggestion that they were perhaps Jewish (which is 
mentioned in the sequel) was received with scepticism ; and 
it was considered that I was suspecting Jewish influence 
without any justification or sound reason, 


March or thirty days later. Thus the sacred month 
had to be fixed at least in the previous year and 
published then through the Jewish world. For this 
purpose astronomical considerations alone could 
be taken into account; and there was abundant 
astronomical knowledge available at the time. 

It is, of course, highly probable that the 
local conditions were observed in the traditional 
sacred fashion, and the first appearance of the new 
moon duly reported to the high priest, who then 
put out the proper advertisement of the approach- 
ing feast: but it was already known that the moon 
was there, and the day of the feast had been 
unofficially advertised in the calendar a year or 
several years previously. Without this admission 
of scientific knowledge, the problem of keeping 
the distant Jews true to the holy custom in the 
holy city would have been far harder. After a.p. 
70, when the city was destroyed and the feast no 
longer drew the Jews to Jerusalem, the whole 
situation changed. 

That there were large settlements of Jews in the 
Phrygian cities is well known. On one single 
occasion, about 200 B.c., Antiochus, king of Syria, 
brought two thousand Jewish families from Baby- 
lonia and settled them in the cities which he and 
his predecessors had found in Phrygia; and the 
statements of Cicero in his oration on behalf of 
Flaccus, the governor of the Roman province Asia, 
show that there was a population of very many 
thousands of Jews there in the last century before 
Christ. 

Those Jews were placed there as supporters 
and trusted upholders of the power of the Greek 
kings, the successors of Alexander the Great, help- 
ing to maintain their hold of the country. Every 
foreign power ruling the country found the Jews 
useful and trustworthy. They were servants of 


' foreign rulers, and therefore they were an aristo- 


cratic, conservative, dominant caste. This position 
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powerfully influenced their character and history, 
and not wholly for the better. 

The correct understanding of the position and 
character of the Hellenist Jews in Asia Minor and 
Syria is of extreme importance for the proper 
appreciation of Luke’s history. Paul’s work lay 
among them largely at his first entry into any of 
the great cities of Asia and Galatia; and the im- 
pression is forced on us by the narrative that they 
were present in large numbers everywhere he went, 
and that they exercised great influence. In 
Europe, on the contrary, they were less important, 
and had evidently a struggle to maintain their 
position: in Philippi they were apparently a mere 
handful. 

The work of Paul in the Anatolian cities starts 
from the Jews, is conditioned by their attitude to 
him, and is often brought to an end through their 
opposition. They can move the magistrates or 
the mob to take action against the new teaching, 
finding various charges under which they can 
mask their religious hatred and wear the guise of 
vindicators of the Romanlaw. That law depended 
always on voluntary prosecutors to set it in motion ; 
and the Jews appeared as de/atores in the Roman 
courts.? 

This character ought to be recognized more 
clearly and definitely than is usually the case in 
the commentaries on the Acts. The Jews had to 
appear in Roman couris either as Roman citizens, 
if they possessed the civifas, or as ordinary pro- 
vincials. They possessed certain rights and powers 
in their relation to members of their own nation, 
and could in that way act through the synagogue 
against them as Jews; but they desired to inflict 
on Paul and his companions more serious penalties 
than their Jewish powers were capable of; and 
they had to subject themselves to Roman regula- 
tions in order to secure Paul’s expulsion or any 
severer punishment. As Romans or provincials 
they appeared under Roman or Greek names, 
which they bore in the city; but they had another 
aspect in which they appeared to Paul and to 
their compatriots in the synagogues. That double 
character has to be clearly understood. In the 

1The term ‘delator’ was in the first century applied, 
almost exclusively, to one class of prosecutors, viz. those who 
brought charges under the law of treason in the interest of 
the Emperor. The Jews at Thessalonica appear in this 
guise, so familiar to us in the pages of Tacitus. But all 
voluntary accusers are equally entitled to be called 
‘ delators.’ 


case 0 it corresponds to his double name, 
‘Saul otherwise called Paul.’2 

An interesting discovery fell to our lot in 1914, 
when my wife and I passed through Ushak on 
our way to Antioch the Pisidian. It throws some 
light on this subject, both directly and indirectly. 

Those Jews of Asia Minor for the most part 
either died out, or melted gradually into the 
surrounding population, a unique fact in Jewish 
history. They were too favourably situated. 
First the kings of Syria, then Julius Czesar, then 
the Roman Emperors, regarded them as faithful 
friends and subjects, and granted or confirmed 
many privileges in their favour. There can be 
little doubt that the Jews married into the 
dominant families. The case of Timothy’s 
mother, in Ac 16%, may be safely regarded as 
typical ; it is an incidental example of the flood of 
light which the rational study of and trust in that 
great historical work throws on Roman social 
history in the Eastern Provinces. Timothy’s family 
was obviously well-to-do. 

So much is necessary to explain the importance 
of the new discovery. A great deal more may be 
found in the three chapters on the Jews in Tarsus 
and in Antioch, and on Hellenism and Hebraism 
in my Cities of St. Paul; and also in chapter xv. 
on the Jews in Phrygia in the Czties and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ii. Here it need only 
be said that discovery has been gradually proving 
the view there maintained regarding the large 
number of Jews and their influential position in 
the provinces of Galatia and Asia under the 
Roman Empire. The task of tracing these Jews 
is very difficult, because they adopted Greek: or 
Roman names, and avoided anything distinctive 
in outward appearance. Even in their epitaphs 
they are hard to detect. 

Critics of those books have sometimes expressed 
distrust or disbelief in these statements, and have 
doubted whether Jews would hide their nationality 
so persistently, and those critics apparently hold 
that the Jews (whose existence in those regions 
can hardly be denied) have hardly left any known 
memorials of themselves, because they were prob- 

2Tt goes without saying that Paul had a complete 
Roman name, as to which our Hellenic historian does not 
inform us. Perhaps he was ‘C. Julius Paullus otherwise - 
called Shaoul.’? See St. Paul the Traveller, p. 31. The 
frequent conjunction of the names Julius Paullus (or 
feminine) in Lycaonia gives some ground for this con- 
jecture. 
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ably buried in separate cemeteries which have 
not yet been discovered. 

They can point to the existence of separate 
Jewish cemeteries in Rome. ‘There is, however, 
this difference between Rome and Phrygia. The 
Jewish cemeteries in Rome are the burying-place of 
a humble and despised caste; but the Phrygian 
Jews were largely the nobles and the rich (as I 
have maintained). A humble and poor popula- 
tion clings to its distinctive religion, whereas a rich 
or aristocratic caste adapts itself to circumstances 
and refrains from blazoning the distinguishing marks 
of religion, even when it still retains the religion. 

In May 1914.we found at Ushak two grave- 
stones, about five feet high, in shape tall square 
altars, surmounted by a pointed ornament like a 
conventionalized pine-cone. One of these was 
unimportant in every respect, except as proving 
that the same form of gravestone was common in 
the place of origin (which, as will be stated, was 
Blaundos) in the period a.p. 220-50.! 

I. One of these gravestones was inscribed:on 
two sides: on the principal side there is a long 
epitaph of the ordinary type, stating the name and 
family of the maker of the grave and its purpose, 
and finishing with a curse against any violator of 
the sepulchre ; on the other side is a recital of the 
honours in the state which had been held by the 
maker of the tomb. At the top of the principal 
side is the date, equivalent to a.p. 248-9. Then 
follows the epitaph :— . 

‘Aurelius Phrougianos, son of Menokritos, and 
Aurelia Juliana (his) wife, to Makaria (his) mother 
and to Alexandria (their) sweetest daughter, con- 
structed (the sepulchre) while still living in re- 
membrance. And if any one after their burial, if 
any one (so!) shall inter another corpse, or do 
injury in the way of purchase, there shall be on him 
the curses which are written in Deuteronomy.’ 2 

On the other side are inscribed the honours :— 

‘Stewardship of the market-place, corn-purchas- 
ing, guardianship of order, having filled all muni- 


1A third was found with the other two, more ornate 
than the others, but of similar form and arrangement of 
lettering: see a later note. 

2 In July 1914 I received from Mrs. Wingate of Czesarea 
in Cappadocia another copy (sent through Miss Dodd). The 
copy is correct except in the last word of the longer in- 
scription and one or two small details. 

The texts of the two sides of this stone are as follows :— 

(a) érous rh (anno 333 of the Phrygian era=a.D. 247-8). 
Apidos Ppovy:avds Myvoxplrov Kal Adp. loukavh yuh abrod 


cipal offices and duties and having held the post 
of strategos or commander.’ 

We were informed by a good authority that the 
two gravestones with some other stones had been 
brought from Blaundos, a city on the frontiers of 
Lydia and Phrygia, about eight hours south of 
Ushak. Marbles are brought in large numbers 
from the ancient sites for building purposes to 
the large modern towns like Ushak; but state- 
ments of the provenance of such monuments 
always require to be scrutinized. In this case 
the authority is good. My informant, one of 
the richest and most respected Turks in Ushak, 
had nothing to gain from false information ; 
when he had no information he said so plainly: 
he was aware that digging had recently been 
going on to a considerable extent at Blaundos, 
and wished to take us there to see all that had 
been discovered. Moreover, the stones, though 
of a type similar to the Phrygian altar-stones, 
differ in form from the strictly Phrygian character 
(such as occurs at Akmonia); and an origin from 
Blaundos would suit very well.4 I speak from 
careful study of the evidence of provenance. 

This is perhaps the earliest writing that has 
come down to us stating the name of a book in 
the Old Testament. Older references to some 
of those books occur, but the handwriting in 
which the references were originally inscribed has 
perished. 

The invariable Greek form of the name Deuter- 
onomy is Aevrepovopiov. Here the ¢ is omitted. 
This is, as wes may feel certain, due only to local 
pronunciation, in which « before a vowel was pro- 


Maxapig punrpt cal ’AreEavdpla Ouyarpt yAuKurdty SGvTes 
KaTecoKkevacav pvnuns xapw. ef O€ Tis mera TO TEOHVaL 
avrovs el Tis Oder ErEpov vexpov, 7) ddikjoet Oyw ayopaclas, 
éorat avT@ al apal h yeypaymévar év TH devrepovduy. 

(3) dyopavopla, cerrwrela, mapadudaxela, macas dpxas Kal 
Aectoupylas Tedéoas Kal otparnyjcavra. The construction 
is so confused and ungrammatical that it is difficult to tell 
where the first three offices are to be treated as nominatives, 
or as datives with xoounOels or some similar word under- 
stood, ‘honoured with stewardship,’ etc. 

3 The enumeration is stated in the most illogical way and 
in total defiance of grammar; the participles are reAécas 
and orparnyhoavra, nom. and accus. 

4 The stone published by Director Th. Wiegand, Athen. 
Mitth., 1911, p. 393, as found at Thyatira was made by the 
same hand as the two which we saw at Ushak, and must 
be attributed also to Blaundos. We saw it in Berlin, and 
recognized its provenance instantly. Mr. Buckler tells me 
that it bears no resemblance to the stones of Thyatira, of 
which he has made a careful study, 
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nounced as y and left unexpressed in the writing. 


There is not the smallest reason to think that the 
name was in Phrygian Jewish circles Aevrepdvopos, 
We should really read in the 
inscription év 7@ Acutepovduye, leaving the accent 
as in the nominative and accusative of the name. 

Il. (564 in Cities and Bishoprics in Phrygia) 
was found at Ushak: I have not seenit: it is 
dated a.p. 243-4. The inscription contains a 
curse strikingly similar in character to the epitaph 
of Phrougianos ; after which comes a legal penalty 
in the form of a fine :— 

‘And after the burial of me Alexander and my 
wife Gaiana, if any one shall open the tomb, there 
shail be upon him the curses as many as are writtten 
in (the book), on his sight and his whole body 
and his children and his life; and if any one shall 
attempt to open (the grave), he shall pay to the 
treasury in the way of fine 500 denarii.’ 

This inscription was brought from Akmonia to 
Ushak (as is the case with a large number of the 
inscriptions at Ushak). It is described by MM. 
Legrand and Chamonard as being engraved on a 
quadrangular altar, a form very common in Phrygia 
generally and at Akmonia: the ornamental top 
which is the distinguishing feature at Blaundos 
(see No. 1) is here absent. Accordingly, though 
the real bearing of the curse can be understood 
only through the epitaph from Blaundos, there can 
be no doubt that they belong to different cities. 
So in No. 9g we shall find an Apamean epitaph 
whose meaning was misapprehended, until the 
inscription of Blaundos threw an unexpected light 
on it. 

The allusion at the end of the principal inscrip- 
tion is to the great chapters of curses, Dt 27-29. 
The curses there written are not specifically 
against violators of graves; but the same curses 
as are there written are here invoked against viola- 
tion. Aurelius Phrougianos, son of Menokritos, 
therefore, was a Jew, and probably his wife also. 

The same custom of appealing to the curses in 
Deuteronomy can now be recognized in a number 


or Aevrepovdpos.+ 


1J thought at first that the form intended was devrépo (for 
deurépw) vou, but although the spelling is very bad, yet I 
hesitate to think that o could be used for » in the dative 
termination at such an early date as this. Such misspelling 
might occur in the fifth or later century after Christ, but 
hardly in a.p. 248. I should add that Mrs. Wingate’s copy 
has devrépw voulw, but I took special note of o in devrepo, 
and doubt if my eye (though sometimes failing to see small 
lines) could have omitted iota here. 


of other Phrygian epitaphs, found in widely 
separate cities of central Phrygia.? 

The reference to the curses in Deuteronomy is 
therefore a general feature in the Jewish custom 
of central Phrygia, and not a special feature of 
one family or one city. The Phrygian Jews were 
in the habit of adapting to the sepulchral purpose 
that part of the Law of Moses which they found 
convenient for their purpose without any regard to 
its forces in its own context. Such procedure is in 
accord with the Jewish way of using the words of 
the Bible. In this curse dvyeypappévac? means 
‘written in’ (the Book of Deuteronomy, or the Law 
of Moses). ‘It is written’ is a usual way of refer- 
ring to the Scriptures.* 

III. Akmonia (465, 466). I have hesitated 
much whether to assign Jewish or Christian char- 
acter to this tomb; and I conclude ‘probably 
this epitaph marked the grave of a Jewish Chris- 
tian; but it would appear that the Church here 
was of a debased type, much infected by non- 
Christian elements’ (p. 566). The doubt would 
now appear to be decided; the inscription is 
Jewish ; the part that bears on our subject is as 
follows :— 

‘And if any one shall attempt after Amerimnos 
has been buried to intrude any other corpse, he 
shall have [to reckon with the most high God]’; 
the end is lost. On another side of the stone :-— 

‘{If any of them] shall bury any other, may they 
receive the unexpected stroke which their brother 
Amerimnos [received]; and if any of them shall 
not fear these curses, may the sickle of curse enter 
into, their houses and leave no survivor.’ 

This epitaph belongs to Akmonia, and the 
following also is from the same city ; each helps to 
complete the other.. 

IV. Akmonia (563). ‘[If any one shall intrude 
another corpse], he shall have to reckon with the 
most high God; and may the sickle of curse 
[enter] into his house [and leave no survivor].’ 

V. Akmonia (565). ‘Ammia, daughter of 
Eutyches, prepared the tomb for Salimachos her 
husband and herself from her own dowry; and 
there shall be a curse extending to children’s 

2 The complete Greek text of them all except VIII. is 
published in the Cztées and Bishoprics of Phrygia, under the 
numbers mentioned. I give here only the English transla- 
tion of the part that bears on our purpose. 

3 dvyeypaupevar: dvarypdpew is used to indicate the careful 
entry of laws, etc., in a book or on a stele. 

4 yéypamrat is the form in the New Testament. 
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children prohibiting any other from being (here) 
buried except my son Eutyches and his wife.’ 

VI. Akmonia (566). ‘Gaius [son of —] in his 
lifetime made [the tomb for himself and his wife? 
and after] the burial of these two whoever shall 
open or destroy or sell the grave, there shall be a 
curse on him extending to his house and children’s 
children.’ 

VII. Akmonia (567). ‘Ammia [made the 
tomb] for Gaius Vibius Crispus and Tyche her 
foster-parents during their lifetime in remembrance : 
after the burial of the two whosoever shall dig up 
the grave may an iron broom raze his house?: and 
[the same] to any accomplice.’ 

VIII. At Ushak: probably from Akmonia ; 
published by J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, Zwedte 
Reise in Lydien, p. 137 :— 

‘Tiberius Claudius Julianus [made the tomb] for 
himself and his wife in remembrance, and Chelidon 
for her own foster-parents in remembrance; and 
whosoever shall do harm to this grave, children’s 
children shall have the curse.’ 

The suggestion which was made in publishing 
this group of inscriptions (see my Cites and 
Lishoprics, p. 652 f.), that the curses in them ‘dis- 
tinguish them from the ordinary Phrygian type,’ 
and ‘may all arise through Jewish influence,’ must 
now be unhesitatingly accepted. 

IX. Apameia (399 42s). This epitaph must now 
be interpreted in a different fashion :— 

‘Aurelius Rufus, son and grandson of Julianus, 
made the hero6n for myself and my wife Aurelia 
Tatiana: and into it another shall not be intruded ; 
and if any one shall bury, he knows the Law of the 
Jews.’ 

On this I suggested that the law which is meant 
must be some special law of the municipality of 
Apameia for the protection of the graves of the 
Jews of that city: my reason was that the Mosaic 
Law makes no provision of this kind, and therefore 
cannot be intended here. This view must now be 
rejected. We have here a reference to the Mosaic 
Law, and the passage specially in the mind of 
Aurelius Rufus was Dt 27-29. The fact that 
those chapters have no bearing on impiety towards 

1 éfe. réxva Téxvwv dpdy: the change of subject is awkward, 
and one might interpret on the hypothesis that this is an un- 
grammatical condensation of the usual fuller form, ‘he shall 
have the curse [extending to] children’s children’ ; but this 
involves too great a violation of elementary Greek usage, 


though these epitaphs are very ungrammatical (see the con- 
cluding paragraph). 


sepulchres. was a serious argument, when this 
epitaph seemed to stand alone; but now that it 
is established that the Phrygian Jews in their 
epitaphs appealed to those chapters, the bearing 
of the safeguard in this case is unquestionable. 
Evidently invocation of the curses of Deuteronomy 
was stereotyped as a form among Phrygian Jews ; 
and the Apamean writer actually quotes the Law, 
as if the Law contained a rule on this matter. 

In few of these epitaphs are there any names 
that demonstrate religious character or racial 
affinity. Even the names of women are pure 
Greek or Roman:? though, owing to the char- 
acter of Oriental society, the names of women are 
generally more typical than those of men: for 
example, at the present day in some villages of the 
Hermus valley, where the men have for several 
centuries conformed ‘to Islam and bear always 
Moslem names, the women use Christian names 
still. Only in I Makaria has the look of being, 
not Jewish, but Christian: the adjective paxdpuos, 
‘blessed,’ had become by the time to which these 
epitaphs belong typically Christian. Amerimnos, 
too, ‘who takes no thought for the morrow,’ 
though it has a certain look of Christian nomen- 
clature, is quoted as a pagan name (C. Z. AZt. 194). 

Yet among the names certain tendencies can be 
observed: Alexander and Alexandria are common 
among the Hellenist Jews, and it will probably be 
found that names taken from the Seleucid kings 
were also common. ‘This may seem strange to 
those who think only of the Palestinian Jews and 
their hatred for those kings. But the Hellenist 
Jews of Asia Minor and Syria were friends of the 
kings. The kings trusted them, employed them as 
trusty colonists and adherents in their garrison cities 
of those lands, and bestowed many favours on them. 
The old-fashioned Palestinian Jews, who made the 
Maccabean revolt, were disposed to look down on 
the Hellenist Jews as too liberal and too much 
affected by foreign customs and Gentile ways. 

Again, the names Eutyches (and Tyche)? point 
to the Hebrew Naaman; and Herzog in Piilo- 
logus, lvi. p. 50 ff., regards Eutyches as a translation 
of the Semitic name. 3 

2 Makarios is a personal name in the fifth century B.c. 
(see Thucydides, iii. 100), and Makaria occurs both in mytho- 
logy and in ordinary pagan life (see Pape-Benseler) ; but in 


the third century one would expect that Makaria should be 
Christian. 


® Tyche is a shortened form of Eutychia, ‘she who is 
fortunate.” 
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At Sala in Phrygia, on the Lydian frontier near 
Blaundos, there occur frequently on coins the 
names of Meliton Salamon and C. Valerius 
Androneikos Salamon, perhaps father and son. 
These are probably Roman citizens, with a Greek 
cognomen, and they often add their Hebrew name 
as a second cognomen.! As the names are all in 
the genitive, some might understand ‘of Meliton, 
son of Salamon,’ and ‘of C. Valerius Andronicus, 
son of Salamon’; but Meliton and Androneikos 
cannot reasonably be regarded as brothers on 
account of the dates (Meliton, 100-117; Andro- 
neikos, 130-65).2 The Hebrew name was an 
additional cognomen used by both those Jews; 
and we may infer that in many other cases the 
additional cognomen or alternative name was 
omitted amid the Greek and Roman surroundings 
in which the inscription was placed. 

There is some probability, then, that those 
Phrygian Jews still kept Hebrew names in their 
-home life and the relations of the synagogue as 
late as the third century: certainly this can be 
proved for the second century. There is a possi- 
bility that in V the strange name Salimachos may 
be a transformation of some Hebrew name: it would 
then be connected with Salem, ‘peace.’ The 
analogy of L. Julius Pius Salamallianus, in which 
an old Carthaginian name, Salam-Allah, ‘the peace 
of God,’ survived late in the Imperial period, 
suggests that here in Phrygia the name should be 
understood, Salem-malchos, ‘Peace of the King.’ 
The loss of the / before c/ can be paralleled in the 
dialect of Greek spoken in Phrygia.? 

Debbora is known at Pisidian Antioch.* 

Thus the use of Hebrew names at least as 
alternative and occasionally perhaps as the sole 


1 Meliton never mentions his Latin names, but either the 
Greek alone, or the Greek and Hebrew names. It is only 
through C. Valerius Androneikos that we learn of the Roman 
citizenship and Roman name of Meliton. Androneikos some- 
times omits the Hebrew name, and sometimes calls himself 
only by the Greek name: sometimes he has the Greek and 
Hebrew names without the Latin name. This case throws 
much light on the case of Paul otherwise called Saul. 

2 Moreover, the form él ’Avdpo. Dadapevos is hardly 
reconcilable with the interpretation that A. was son of S. 

3 See the explanation of the forms xax#uara, Kaxelrns, for 
xXaArkduara, Kadxelrns (dialectic for xadxelrys) in Phrygia 
Galatica, in my article in Journal of Hellenic Studzes, 1912, 
p- 160, with note by Mr. G. F, Hill. 

4On Debbora, Deborah, see Citzes of St. Paul, p. 256. 
The tendency to retain women’s names wasnaturally stronger, 
as has been said. : 


name ® is established as probable or certain as late 
as around A.D. 200. The Hebrew tradition was 
still alive at that date; and the general character 
of the Hebrew people would suggest that these few 
facts may be taken as signs of more far-reaching 
conditions. 

On the other hand, these facts are all associated 
with burial, and the tombstones are without excep- 
tion devoid of any Hebrew characteristic,® and 
almost all markedly Phrygian in type. It is evident 
that the Phrygian Jews had adopted in regard to 
sepulture the custom of the country, and refrained 
from placing anything markedly national on the 
gravestone. They were therefore becoming to 
some extent assimilated to the people among 
whom they lived. The inscribing of a curse 
against violation of the tomb was probably borrowed 
from Phrygian usage; and, while a certain differ- 
ence of cast is given to the curse, yet this is 
ostensibly marked as Hebrew only in the two 
cases I and IX. 

Yet there is no sign that there was any danger to 
the family in the confession of Hebrew origin: 
besides I and IX, there is a case where the maker 
of the tomb is ‘Alexander a Jew.’? These Jews 
were a powerful body, and as a whole they enjoyed 
Imperial favour. They had much to gain by living 
like their neighbours, and they did so. 

It has been pointed out in the book already 
quoted that the Jews probably so far conformed 
to Imperial custom as to become high-priests in 
the worship of the Emperors. This statement 
depends on the evidence of coins ; and neither of 
the Jewish inscriptions in which the offices held by 
the maker of the tomb are mentioned alludes to a 
priesthood. Few, however, could be of such rank 
and wealth as to hold a high-priesthood, and per- 
haps also those who had held one would not like to 
blazon this on their tombs ; for the fact would have 
been an outrage on the Book which they quoted, 
or had in mind, in the epitaph. 

The discovery confirms some of the most typical 
details in the picture given elsewhere of the 
Phrygian Jews. 

The incorrectness of the Greek in almost all 

5 Though Salimachos is the only name mentioned, the 
example of Androneikos Salamon proves that another Greek 
name may have been used in civic life by this person. 

§ Only in one case have I seen a seven-branched candle- 
stick on a gravestone in Phrygia (Cztzes and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, ii. p. 651 f., No. 56). 

1” Citzes and Bishoprics, ii. p. 652, No. 562. 
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these epitaphs is very marked. The Greek of the 
Christians was bad:! that of the Jews is quite as 
bad, and yet some of those who sin most were 
persons of high rank in their cities.” 


1 This is noteworthy in their epitaphs, and is animadverted 
on by Aristides (see Church in the Roman Empire, p. 351 f.). 

2In I xatecoxevacay: generally the spelling is more 
correct than in any other of these epitaphs : ef ts is repeated 
unnecessarily ; éorar has the plural dpat as subject; 7 is 
written for ai. Three of the offices are in the nominative 
(or dative) dyopavoula, etc., then follow dpxds . . « Teéoas, 
but orparnyijoarra. 

In II Aourjoas (oc for v), dvvEn (vu for or), wynmoy, doe, 
[i]oiv : the construction els épacw, etc., is rather mixed. 

In III eicé\ Porro (middle for active, was loved in Phrygia : 
see examples quoted in my papers in Phzlologus, Neue Folge, 
i. p. 7553 Zt. f. ugl. Sprachforschung N. F., viii. p» 389): 
so also évkaranelwero (e for at): pydlvay is doubly wrong. 

In IV éxop for otkov. 

In V the construction of the curse is loose: yuvaxi for 
accusative. 

In VI rodjoes and yourdprov (on the latter see under VIII). 


In VII dvacro (see under III): [olixwva, if I rightly take it 
for olkoy, is a monstrum. TotvBova occurs probably for 
TvuBov in a Greeco-Phrygian epitaph (Ramsay in Oesterr. 
Jahreshefte, 1905, Beib. pp. 79-120, No. XXXI, and 
Calder in 7.#.S., 1911, p. 179), so perhaps olxova is formed 
from misunderstanding ofkov as of declension III, andthe 
misspellings x for « and w for o are frequent. 

In VIII KAvédi0s (v for av): rls for doris: moloe (tri- 
syllable) : the curse has an unusual form (see footnote on the 
text). The word yodyrn (compare VI) is not Greek. 

The words yol'vrn and yyourdpuoy are evidently names 
indicating the grave or some part or accessory of it. The 
latter isa formation from the former, in which vy expresses 
probably a slight nasalization of 7 (a use of v of which many 
examples occur in the country). The word may perhaps be 
Phrygian in origin: it is not Hebrew or Semitic (as Prof. 
A. R. S. Kennedy tells me), nor is it either Greek or Latin. 
Keil and Premerstein quote from an inscription of North 
Italy the word guntha (with guntharzz) ; and if this is con- 
nected, it must have been brought to Italy by natives of Asia 
Minor. 

In IX od reO7 (conjunctive apparently) the construction of 
conditional sentences is always a difficulty in these and in 
very many Phrygian epitaphs. 
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Che Great Cert Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF PHILIPPIANS. 


PHILIPPIANS Iv. 19. 


And my God shall fulfil every need of yours according 
to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus. 


1. THis is one of those touches of tenderness 
which make the letters of St. Paul so human and so 
helpful. It is an open window into his very heart. 
He had known the disappointment which comes to 
men when they think that they are forgotten. 
There is a whole world of loneliness in the simple 
sentence, ‘no church had fellowship with me in 
the matter of giving and receiving.’ He had 
graciously poured out his very life for them, and 
for the evangel’s sake he was even now an am- 
bassador in chains, but the Church’s heart had 
kept no loving memory of his devotion, and her 
hands were not stretched out in greeting and in 
sympathy. Then there came the gift of the 
Philippians, and new joy filled St. Paul’s heart and 
a new rapture gladdened his spirit. Their gift, 
surely, was a cup of cold water to a tired and 
thirsty man. Their thought revived him, their 
love heartened him, and their sympathy was a staff 
of support. What could he send them in return? 
He had no gifts to offer that human hands could 


carry. But this is his answer: ‘My God shall 
fulfil every need of yours.’ You have thought 
of me; my God will think of you. You have 
ministered to me; my God will cover every bit of 
your need with the wealth of His riches in glory. 
2. God was not a far-off God to Paul. No more 
building altars {to the unknown god’ as heathen- 
dom did, groping in its darkness and longing for 
light, or, as modern scepticism does, giving up all 
search after God as vain, and glad on the whole 
that itis so! None of this in Paul, but the know- 
ledge of God as one revealed, as one to whom he 
is bound by living ties of affection and daily inter- 
course ; as one whom he can wholly trust! ‘My 
God’—there is more than experience and con- 
fidence in the words. There is the sense of 
possession and the immeasurable dignity and 
strength involved therein, It is the old cry of 
David when he was hunted by Saul and had no 
earthly wealth and no earthly helper, ‘O God, thou 
art my God.’ No wealth? No helper? Ah, God 
was his, ‘the Lord was his inheritance.’ God was 
‘the strength of his heart and his portion forever.’ 
So Paul could say that God was his, and with God 
all the open treasuries of God’s grace and love. 
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Wonderful blessing of the Christian that in the 
darkest hour he may say, ‘God is mine.’ Wonder- 
ful help in his efforts to bring others to God, that 
he can say to them, as Paul did from the conscious- 
ness of his own great possessions in God and his 
knowledge of the infinite freeness of God’s love: 
‘My God shall fulfil every need of yours according 
to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.’ 


I. 


THE NEED. 
“Every need of yours.’ 


1. Paul was led to write these words under the 
influence of two impulses. There was the move- 
ment of his strong affection for the Philippians. 
He regarded them with unusual esteem and love. 
His Epistle furnishes abundant proofs of this: 
where he assures them of his confidence because 
he has them in his heart, where he addresses them 
as his ‘dearly beloved and longed for, my joy and 
crown,’ and now in his closing words where, sym- 
pathizing with them in their isolation and the 
conflicts which were surely before them, he writes, 
‘My God shall fulfil every need of yours.’ But he 
had also been touched by their tokens of affection 
for him. More than once they had managed to 
send him benefactions, though sometimes the 
opportunity had been lacking, and a fresh gift had 
just reached him through Epaphroditus. These 
expressions of their devotion had been very grate- 
ful to him. He felt that he could accept them 
without hesitation as they had been given without 
grudging ; and, anxious to make some return, but 
realizing that it was out of his present power, he 
commends them to the gracious God, who had 
never failed him in the hour of trial. 

2. Paul was very chary of gifts from churches. 


‘There were churches far richer than that of Philippi 


from which he would not take a penny. Mer- 
cenary themselves, they were ever ready to think 
others equally so. To the church in Corinth Paul 
writes: ‘When I was present with you I was 
chargeable to no man.’ ‘I robbed other churches, 
taking wages of them, to do you service.’ He was 
ready, however, to receive these repeated gifts from 
the church at Philippi, because he knew they 
trusted him and his motives. Epaphroditus, 
having delivered the little present, is about to 
return, and Paul seizes the opportunity to write 
them this letter, in which he heartily thanks them 


for their repeated kindnesses; and, as is natural, 
he sought to make some return. But he had 
nothing to send. He was a prisoner and poor, 
owning nothing in this world but an old cloak, a 
few manuscripts, and a Bible. ‘But,’ he says, ‘my 
God shall fulfil every need of yours according to 
his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.’ 

3. That we can ever reach a state in this world 
where no needs press upon us is not to be expected. 
We are needy creatures in a needy world. 

(1) Our needs are constant.—This truth is implied 
in the prayer our Lord has taught us: ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread.’ To-day’s supply is 
adequate only for to-day ; to-morrow will assuredly 
bring its new demands. Certain of our needs, 
again, are of this extraordinary kind, that if they 
were filled up to-night they would be empty to- 
morrow morning. Some of our necessities are 
fresh every morning; the crop is a daily one, it 
springs up every moment. The grace you had five 
minutes ago will not serve you now. Yesterday 
you may have possessed great love, great faith, 
great courage, great humility, great joy; but you 
need these to-day also, and none can give them to 
you but your Lord. You had great patience under 
your last trial. Yes, but old patience is a stale 
stuff. You must grow more of that sweet herb in 
your garden; for the trial that is now coming can 
be sweetened only by the herb content, newly 
gathered from the garden of your heart and mixed 
with the bitter water of your afflictions. Our 
condition apart from our God may be compared to 
those fabled vessels that we read of in mythology, 
which were so full of holes that, though the fifty 
daughters of Danaus laboured hard to fill them up, 
they could never accomplish the task. 

(2) Our needs vary with the successive stages of 
life-—The periods of childhood, youth, manhood 
and womanhood, old age are very unlike, and each 
is characterized by special kinds of need—the need 
for watch-care, for guidance, for strength, for 
patience. At every turn in life’s journey new 
difficulties confront us, just as the scenes shift and 
change, and unforeseen prospects open before us. 
Our life is one repetition of needs, just as certain 
as the rising of to-morrow’s sun, or the return of 
the seasons. 


Bunyan’s Pzlgrém’s Progress illustrates this truth by the 
striking pictures which it draws for us of what Christian met 
with on his way. On setting out he needed the Evangelist 
to show him the path to the wicket-gate, at the Slough of 
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Despond the services of one Help to direct his steps to dry 
land, on passing the lions the words of the Poster telling him 
that they were changed, in the dungeons of Doubting Castle 
when hope was dying out of his soul, the key of promise by 
which he could open its bolted gates. 


(3) Some needs are very urgent and clamant.— 
The billows and waves sometimes pass over us; 
and these dark things in life not only involve 
suffering and produce strange forebodings, but 
often impress us with a sense of mystery. We do 
not see the reason for them ; they do not seem to 
be contributing to any desirable end; it is difficult 
to explain them as dealings of the Divine Love. 

The conflict is deepened and rendered more 
intense by the fact that we cannot anticipate how 
these trials will terminate. It seems to us that 
they are fraught with a terrible fatefulness, and. we 
feel as though life could never be the same to us 
as it was when, as merry children, we wandered in 
the daisied fields, or in after years tasted the joys 
of fatherhood or motherhood. But even these 
extreme vicissitudes of life, with their long shadows 
and apparently hopeless outlook, are included by 
the Apostle in the phrase ‘every need of yours.’ 


There are moments when we understand these triumphant 
words of St. Paul. It is the one, almost the only struggle 
of religious life to believe this. In spite of all the seeming 
cruelties of this life; in spite of the clouded mystery in which 
God has shrouded Himself; in spite of pain and the stern 
aspect of human life, and the gathering of thicker darkness 
and more solemn silence round the soul as life goes on, 
simply to believe that God is love, and to hold fast to that, 
as a man holds on to a rock with a desperate grip, when the 
salt surf and the driving waves sweep over him and take the 
breath away. I say that is the one fight of Christian life, 
compared with which all else is easy. Let all drift from him 
like seaweed on life’s ocean. So long as he reposes on the 
assurance of the eternal faithfulness of the Eternal Charity 
his spirit at least cannot drift.+ 


II. 
THE SUPPLY. 
‘My God shall fulfil.’ 


There are many views which we may take of 
God. Some of them exhibit Him in such tran- 
scendent greatness that it separates God from us 
rather than brings Him into touch with us. The 
philosophic conception of God as the Infinite and 
Eternal may have its uses in broadening our minds, 
and rebuking the tendency which sometimes shows 
itself to regard Him as merely magnified man, but 

1F, W. Robertson. 


there is nothing in it to quicken faith or move the 
heart. The thought of God which is awakened 
as we contemplate the wonders of creation—the 
number of the stars, the forces which rule all things, 
the vastness of the universe—increases our awe, 
but is no help to the spirit in the experience of life. 
But the view of God which filled Paul’s soul with 
confidence and hope, the specially Christian view 
of God, is truly a revelation to man’s heart, and 
assures us that nothing which pertains to our life 
is indifferent to Him. He is One who watches 
over us and cares for us. Thus we are encouraged 
to look to Him at all times. 

1. The supply is wisely adapted to our need.— 
Some succour which men offer is well-meant but 
ill-advised. Some cures for the ills from which we 
suffer are worse than the ills, being followed by the 
most serious results. But God so fulfils our need 
that we are richer and more blessed than if we had 
never known the need. 

2. The supply is adequate and overflowing and 
also sure.—God always gives as God. No stinted 
measure ever comes from Him. Whenever you 
ask God for anything, expect more than you ask, 
for so always does God answer the prayer of faith. 
How many of us fail here! Swinnock says: ‘We 
lie to God in prayer, if we do not rely upon God 
after prayer.’ The Old Testament story of the 
widow in debt reveals no exceptional acting on 
God’s part. The oil flowed until she had no more 
vessels in which to receive it. This is God’s 
supply of His people’s need—full to the brim. 
And then the supply is sure—‘ My God shall fulfil 
every need of yours.’ No power of the enemy 
can hinder God. ‘He abideth faithful ; he cannot 
deny himself.’ 


Alexander the Great told one, who sought his help, to go 
to his treasurer and draw upon him for whatever sum he 
pleased. The man went out and asked for so large a sum 
that the treasurer refused to pay it until he had first consulted 
the king. The king’s reply was, ‘This man honours me by 
asking so much. Let him have it at once.’ Brethren, our 
God is greater than Alexander of Macedon, albeit he was 
surnamed the Great. Many things may seem to be too 
great for us to receive, but they are not too great for God to 
give. God will stand to His promise. Our supply is 
sure.” 


I remember lying on the bank of the Thames one summer 
day and watching the deep full river as it swelled past in 
silence and majesty. On the slopes opposite were herds of 
cattle feeding, which by and by came slowly down to the 


2 A. C. Price, Fifty Sermons, iii, 292. 
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water one by one to quench their thirst. One by one they 
drank deep draughts and returned to sleep in the meadows, 
and yet the river flowed past as silent, as full and majestic as 
ever. Its flood was not diminished nor did its waters sink 
a single inch in consequence of the demand upon it.? 


3. The supply is a//-embracing.—‘ Every need of 
yours.’ Whenyouhave walked thoughtfully through 
the crowded streets of London and noticed the 
dense mass of people, you have probably asked 
yourself, ‘How comes it that this vast population 
obtains an adequate supply of food?’ Well, come 
with me to some headland on the coast of Kent— 
say, the South Foreland. The Channel is full of 
ships, sailing or steaming, and as they pass the 
great lighthouse, they are making signals. We ask 
whence they come and whither bound? We hear, 
in reply, ‘From Egypt, carrying grain to London. 
From Calcutta, bearing rice. From Ceylon, with 
tea. From Ireland, with cattle. From Spain, with 
fruit—all for London!’ You ask: ‘Is this an un- 
usual spectacle?’ It goes on through every hour 
of the day, through every hour of the night. The 
fields of every Continent are under tribute to 
London. ‘Then your anxiety for London’s millions 
vanishes ; the supply is quite equal to the demand. 
So it is with us. Rich argosies of blessing hourly 
arrive from heaven to meet your needs and mine. 
Along the invisible ladder angels are always 
ascending and descending. Do I need strength 
for daily toil; wisdom to train my children for 
God ; grace to vanquish temptation ; mercy to cover 
all my sins; faith to grasp all the promises of God ; 
patience under trial; more life in me to adorn the 
Christian name; courage to face the foe; the 
fellowship of the Spirit ; a strong hope that shall 
survive death; the full assurance of glory? All 
shall be mine. There never has been any lack, 
there never shall. Much as I have received, there 
is more to follow. ‘My God shall fulfil every need 
of yours ;’ yes, all. 

_A missionary travelling in an unexplored part of Africa 
writes: The ‘white man’ is a never-ending cause of wonder 


to the natives, an inexhaustible source of wealth. My 
present carriers have had no previous experience with a 


European. The first day of our journey we were caught in 
a heavy tropical shower on an open plain. I immediately had 
‘Wonderful !’ 


my tent put up and all found shelter in it. 
they exclaimed, ‘he carries his house with him!’ That even- 
ing, when we had camped, they were trying to light a fire by 
rubbing the point of one stick intoa hole in another. I took 
out a box of matches and struck one. ‘What!’ they cried, 
‘he carries fire in his pocket and it does not burn him !’ 


1C, F, Carver. 
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For their every wound or ailment I found a remedy in my 
medicine chest. One in agony from toothache I relieved of 


his tooth. ‘ He has a long bird’s beak,’ he told his friends, 
‘that pecks out teeth!’ Ona cloudy afternoon we lost our 
direction. I got out my compass and, after consulting it, 


showed them where the sun was. ‘He carries a little god 
who tells him where the sun is descending,’ Their wonder 
was unbounded when on the cagz¢as telling me with a dis- 
tressed face that their food was done, I opened a tin of flour 
and was able to give them a meal. ‘ He opened a little iron 
box and then poured and poured out of it an endless stream 
of flour,” he told them. Somehow I seemed able to supply 
all their wants and more. Their conclusion is that the 
‘white man’ is incredibly rich and endless in resources, and 
their faith in me is pathetic. Their remarks made me think 
of Ph 4, ‘My God shall supply every need of yours accord- 
ing to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.’ 2 


III. 


THE CHANNEL. 
‘According to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.’ 


The Apostle always centres our thoughts in Jesus 
Christ. Whether he be writing about God’s forbear- 
ance to men in the past, or His grace in the present, 
or the dealings of Providence, or the purposes of 
redemption, it is upon Christ he concentrates our 
attention. So here, while he ascribes the supply of 
our need to God, he proceeds to add, ‘ according 
to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.’ 

1. There are some striking contrasts here which 
are fitted to awaken devout musings. There is the 
contrast between need and fulness, between poverty 
and riches, between the time-life and the glory 
which awaits us. But let us fix our minds more 
particularly upon Him in whom they meet, and 
through whom the one is the passage to the other. 
For Jesus Christ binds together the need and the 
fulness, for He entered into the need, and He 
possesses the fulness. He joins the poverty and 
the riches, for though He was rich, yet for our sakes 
He became poor that we through His poverty might 
become rich. He unites the time-life with the 
eternal glory, for in the fulness of time He was born 
under the conditions of mortality in order that by 
the power of the Spirit, mortality might be swallowed 
up of life. 

2. It isin Jesus Christ therefore that we must 
put our trust; but in order that we may realize the 
fulness of blessing which the text guarantees, there 
are certain conditions which must be fulfilled. 

(1) Our trust in God through Jesus Christ must 
be a simple, undivided trust.—There are two mistakes 

2 A, C. Murray. 
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into which we are liable to fall. We look to Jesus 
Christ, but we do not so look as to really cast our 
care upon Him. It is a doubting, troubled look 
instead of the look of faith. It has been well said, 
‘Wherever anxiety begins, faith ends; and where- 
ever faith begins, anxiety ends.’ Another mistake 
is that of professing to look unto Christ while in 
reality we are relying upon ourselves or upon sources 
outside, which we hope will avail us, or to some 
fortunate turn of events. 

We had a half-witted boy in the city of Detroit, whose 
mother sent him to market to bring home a basket of pro- 
visions. It was very heavy, so he asked a carman on the way 
if he might not ride, and he said ‘ Yes.” The boy jumped up 
on the waggon with the basket. Presently he took the 
basket in his arms, and the driver said, ‘ Why don’t you set 
down that basket?’ ‘Oh!’ said the boy, ‘it is not fair to 
ask you to carry me and my basket too!’ You laugh, dear 
friends, but we are doing the same thing with God. We pre- 
tend to carry our cares to the Lord, and yet we try to carry 
the cares all the time ; whereas the blessed promise—and it 
means what it says—tells us, ‘Cast thy burden on the Lord, 
and he shall sustain’—what? Thy burden? That is not 
what He says. ‘Cast thy burden on the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee.’ He will take care of your burden and you too.? 


(2) God’s care for us should make us sympathetic 
towards others.—It was the sense of gratitude moving 
Paul’s heart that drew out his feeling for the Philip- 
pians. Our care is a type of the cares of others. 
The Divine supply which helps us is a supply upon 
which they may depend. ‘Trust in Jesus Christ 
should never be a selfish sentiment, it should enlarge 

tPA iemblersons 


Contlributions 
Errata. 


By an oversight last month the corrections on the 
contributions by Professor Moulton and Mr. Carr 
were not incorporated. 


In Professor Moulton’s note— 
At line 9 read dydanoats. 
33 sp amravTnow. 
Add at end: We may put in the same 
category oixodouy, for oixodédunows, but this 
achieved much wider currency. 


/ 
CvVaVTHOW ... 


In Mr. Carr’s note— 
At line 23 read xéAaots. 
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our sympathies, making us*brothers to all. By 
thus helping others, we become co-workers with 
Jesus Christ. It is often through His brethren that 
Christ ministers consolation and help to the needy. 
And what we do for others our Lord accepts as 
done unto Himself. 


To open your heart till the pulses of the great world go 
through and through you, to be unwearied in kindness as well 
as in gifts, to feel, to love, as well as to do what custom 
requires—to see in the city and the neighbourhood, and 
especially in the poor, the unfriended, the obscure, the dull, 
the uninteresting, those who are to you a Christ in disguise, 
and whom to benefit is the one true and lasting joy of life ; 
this verily is the path to eternal life, and this path zs ofen to 
us always. In vain you try to make the best of both worlds ; 
in vain by prayers and services and emotion do you try to 
compound for the harder demand which Christ makes—care 
for Me and for My brethren. This alone, this alone, is the 
path of life.? 
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and Comments. 


Add at end: For the Apostles at this moment 
pride of rivalry was the ‘hand’ or the 
‘foot’ to be cut off, and ‘salt’ was the grace 
of God needed to bring peace. 


a 


Meuteronomy rrrtit. 2. 


Dr 332” (10> nIwWN OD) is difficult! All 
attempts at its explanation must be regarded as 
1 See commentaries, especially Driver’s Commentary on 


Deuteronomy, in the International Critical Commentary,’ 3rd 
ed., p. 390 ff. 
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ing interpretation. The whole of v.?, I submit, 
merely describes the theophany, the appearing of 
God to Israel, and is to be rendered in the follow- 
ing way: God came from Sinai, and from Seir 
appeared unto them (unto Israel) ; He shone forth 
from mount Paran, and came from the holy 
myriads—at His right hand a perpetual fire—unto 
them. 105 belongs to wSp Naa ANE), and 39D" 
nqwx is in parenthesi. 9b wtp nam vnyy is 
parallel to 195 "yw mn (in the first half of the 
verse), while [ND 1D ya is parallel to myn 
N12 2D (in the beginning of the verse). And 
nw x2") is simply a further description of the 
theophany. When God shone forth and appeared 
unto Israel a perpetual fire, a fiery flame, was at His 
right hand.! The revelation of God was accom- 
panied by fire. Cf. Ex 19 and 20, especially 1918 
(‘And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon it in fire, and 
the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a 
furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly’), 
also Ex 1371-22. Cf. also Ex 2415-18, especially v.17 
(‘And the sight of the glory of the Lord was like 
a devouring fire on the top of the mount’), 40%4f., 
iy. 167, Nu 22° and passim, Dt, 4588, 519-23, 
Cf. also Hab 3°% (theophany), especially vv.*- 5> 
(‘light’ and ‘burning coals’). Cf. also 2 S 22816, 
especially v.18, and Ps 18°16 especially v.18. The 
appearing of God is accompanied by fire. Dt 332 
merely describes the appearing of God when He 
revealed Himself to Israel. And one expects in 
such a description the appearance of fire. 
According to the interpretation usually given to 
y.2> fire is not mentioned in the whole verse, quite 
apart from the fact that ‘ (fiery) law’ is an impossible 
rendering for n1wx. Moreover, the ‘(fiery) law’ is 
mentioned only inv.4.  V.? speaks of the appearing 
of God ;.v.? describes how all the tribes stood at 
mount Sinai and received the revealed words ; v.* 
tells us how Moses gave the law to Israel. There 
is logically no room for the ‘ fiery law’ in v.2._ The 
various emendations (see Driver, /oc. ciz.) do not 
help either, and 125 remains out of place whichever 
of the various interpretations is followed. The 
misunderstanding of this phrase (10> MW 13"9"D) is 


old (see LXX!), and it is no wonder that there is: 


an NNN2NS under wIp. But this need not bar the 
way to a new interpretation. nt may be somewhat 
obscure, but it no doubt means here, as can be 
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inferred from the remark of Ibn-Ezra on this word,2 

‘perpetual’ (7%9n). It has nothing to do here with 

‘law.’? nows therefore means ‘a perpetual fire.’ 
The explanation, which I herewith propose, 

yields a good sense for the words NIwSx 32)" and 

makes the whole verse perfectly intelligible. 

SAMUEL DAICHEs. 

Jews College, London. 


+ 
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“Art Thou Weary, Art Shou 
Banguid?’ 
In the August number of Tue ExposiTory 
TimEs, reviewing Mr. Streeter’s Restatement 


and Reunion, you quote the last verse of this hymn 
as follows: 


Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 
Angels, Martyrs, Prophets, Virgins 
Answer, ‘Yes!’ 


The penultimate line is in the form in which it 
appears in Hymns Ancient and Modern; but it 
has always seemed to me to be weak and unsatis- 
factory. The Rev. William Taylor, minister of 
Melville Parish, Montrose (Zwelve Favourite 
Hymns), gives it as 


Angels, Martyrs, Saints and Prophets. 


In The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer it appears as 


Saints, Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs. 


And this is obviously by far the best classification 


_of witnesses to be cited in answer to the question, 


Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 


The holy angels cannot answer, since (we may 
presume) they have no experience corresponding 
to these conditions which obtain upon earth. 
And, as regards ‘virgins,’ the word is sure to be 
taken by the great majority of a congregation in its 
literal sense, with the concomitant depreciation of 
the ‘honourable estate of matrimony,’ the legacy 
of a medieval spurious asceticism. Whereas 


2 Tbn-Ezra says ad locum: Von mmyw no oyn. 
3 It may be that the meaning ‘law’ was derived from the 
meaning ‘ perpetual,’ as the ‘law’ is to have a ‘ perpetual ” 


1 For D(= jp) meaning ‘at,’ see Driver, /oc. cé¢., p.390, note. | validity. 
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Swete (Zhe Apocalypse of St. John) says it ‘must 
be taken metaphorically ; they are the 


Kabapol 7H Kapdia of Mt. v. 8, the rapOévos ayvy evi | 


avopt yppoopéevn of 2 Cor. xi. 2.2 To be sure, a 


congregation is not likely to make this (deprecia- 
tion of marriage) deduction: the word is then 
simply meaningless to the average mind. 

Anyway, it is bathos to make ‘virgins’ the 
climax of the witness. The Hymnal Companion 
line gives an. excellent gradation:—Saints (the 
whole Church), Apostles (the chosen messengers), 
Prophets (the inspired preachers), Martyrs (saints, 


apostles, prophets who have sealed their confes- | 
The climax is perfect; | 


sion with their blood). 
and the four classes as cited have a congruity with 
the four participles of the question. 


The hymn is a translation by Dr. Neale from | 


St. Stephen the Sabaite; but the translation is so 
free that ‘it may fairly be considered an original 
hymn’ ; and the original Greek has now been lost, 
so we cannot. learn what were the exact words 
used by the author. I have little doubt that Dr. 
Neale, with his predilection for the medieval, 
wrote ‘virgins.’ Was it a happy inspiration of the 
Editor of Zhe Hymnal Companion (Bishop Bicker- 
steth of Exeter) that gave us a so much more 
perfect, and a truer, ending? However that may 
be, it is much to be hoped that ‘that form may 
prevail. W;" J Price, 
Chapelthorpe Vicarage, Wakefield. 


SS 


St. Fobn iv. 27. 


TuE disciples may have been roused by this breach 
of ‘Churchmanship’ on the part of their Master. 
In any case, St. John has thought it worthy of 
record that they did not ask, ‘Why speakest thou 
with her?’ Their forbearance may have been due 
to lack of courage of convictions ; or it may have 
been the result of a new perception, leading to a 
new conception of spiritual realities. 

Compare this incident with the parable of ‘The 
Good Samaritan,’ in which the grace of Love is on 
the other side. And read with it our Lord’s 
rebuke, ‘ Forbid him not,’ when the disciples told 
how they had forbidden one to call upon the 
power of Christ because ‘he followed not with us.’ 


And, in the light (or darkness) of recent contro- | 


versy, may we ask, Does Christ decline .com- 


munion with all save those who uphold a certain 
doctrine of communion and a certain form of rite 
and ceremony? If CurisT now, as in the days of 
the Samaritan woman incident, condescends in 
Love—is not the love of party (so-called Church) 
blinding us to spiritual realities as they are? ‘The © 
letter—the mode of expression—killeth. 

St. John 427 will bear careful meditation and 
prayer. WALTER G. WHITE. 


Rupununt, British Guiana. 
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She War in its Relation to the 
Kingdom of Bod. 


Some lines of thoughts suggested as starting- 
points for conferences. 


1. The One Possible Alternative to Christian 
Lthics. 

‘The new ethics discards the notion of love, 
ridicules sacrifice and pity, and pours a viru- 
lence of scornful hatred upon Christ Himself. 
Christian purity, Christian sympathy and 
humility, Christian gentleness and even cour- 
tesy are set at naught by the new apostles of 
the will to power.’—Figgis, Hulsean Lectures, 
1909. 

The new ethics is now revealed. _ 

. The Debt that a Nation owes to the World. 

‘The dominion of German thought can only 
be extended under the egis of political power, 
and unless we act in conformity to this idea 
we shall be untrue to our great duties towards 
the human race.’—Von Bernhardi, p. 77. 


. 3. The Inevitable Union of Races in their Polttical 
Outlook. The Quest for a Spiritual Unity. 
World-Politics and World-Religion. 


4. The Necessity for a Redeeming Task. 
yar Gr). Le 
‘A thousand touching traits testify to the 
sacred power of the love which a righteous 
war awakes in noble nations.’—Treitschke. 


5. ‘Never again!’ with whom will the Decision 
vest? , 

With Europe, or with Asia as well? 

With diplomats, or with the democracy ? 


6. Lhe War in Relation to the Christian Teach- 
ing upon the Divine Methods in History. 
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*, . . In human history, at any rate, the 


greatest advances ... occur in epochs or 
moments of crisis... “As in the days of 
Noah they were eating and drinking and 
knew not till the flood came,” so it has ever 
been at “the coming of the Son of Man.” In 
each such epoch we may see a partial Advent 
of the Christ, but is the Apocalyptic word 
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Boots for Preachers. 


Ir is to be hoped that the volume of sermons in 
the time of war which Professor W. P. Paterson 
has published will have a large circulation. For 
there are not many things in all the crowd of war 
publications that are more calculated to enlighten 
our minds and establish our hearts. There is a 
certain fearless dependence on God which is at 
once arresting and strengthening. The soldiers in 
the trenches might read this book ; and they would 
read it if copies were sent to them. The title is 
In the Day of the Muster (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
2s. net). 

In making our selection from Selections from 
Brierley (James Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net) we 
fear no criticism when we offer— 


The Joy of Living. 


It is something, as a start in the world, to be 
convinced on good grounds that the Ordainer of | 
our life on this planet intended joy as one of its 
chief products. That it means other things— 
service, sacrifice, education, development, proba- 
tion, as well as a thousand aims beyond our ken-— 
we may well believe. But one of its governing 
designs is the joy of living. If there is proof of 
anything there is proof of that. It peeps out of 
every detail of the scheme. Human delight, and 
not human only, but that of all living creatures, is 
one at least of the world’s ultimate ends. 

The happiness idea, while so deeply interfused 
into the constitution of Nature, is seated even more 
deeply in the heart of man. But the happiness 
material requires extracting, and for this there are 
some rules. The soul must in some positive 


amiss that Anti-Christ is also then abroad? 
Such times are times of tribulation, devasta- 
tion, and demoralisation as well as times of 
deliverance and advance.’— Foundations. 


‘In an hour when ye know not the Lord cometh.’ 
‘Look up, for your redemption draweth nigh.’ 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 
Lampstead. 


&. 


Study. 


directions be trained to enjoy. It must, for one 
thing, learn to be simple. The art of being happy 
is the art of discovering the depths that lie in the 
daily common things. Delight in the simple is 
the finest result of culture. The man of simple 
mind, of purged eye and pure heart, walks daily 
wrapt in the consciousness of being in the midst of 
a universe divinely beautiful, and which is all his. 

The secret of the joy of living is the proper 
appreciation of what we actually possess. That 
kingdom of the unpossessed for which we so 
foolishly thirst is not half so good as this of what 
we have. When we have fairly understood the 
worth of our personal gifts ; what it means to be 
able to swing along in careless freedom of limb, to 
open clear eyes upon the world’s beauty, to eat 
with appetite, to reason, to remember, to imagine, 
instead of being reduced to the privation of these 
things, we find we are rich where we thought our- 
selves poor. The worst is where we lightly value 
our wealth in love. Multitudes of us are fuming 
in a false sense of poverty when close at home are 
faithful hearts that, if taken from us, as they might 
be next week, would leave a void that not the 
wealth of Indies would fill, We are only poor by 
thinking ourselves so. It is, in fact, our perverse 
thinking that every day makes fools of us. 

The gospel account of Jesus stands out here 
as the typical, highest example. In the beginning 
was the exquisite joy of a pure heart in the presence 
of Nature, when the flowers and the birds pro- 
claimed the goodness of the Father. At the end 
this soul, ever learning and growing, had reached 
a capacity such that the Cross, striking full upon 
it, evoked only a deeper harmony. The joy which, 
at the Supper, Jesus offered His disciples, was 
richer than that of the Sermon on the Mount. 
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And this marvel has continued. Men have learned 

from Christ how to find joy in pain; how to be 

happy when suffering and dying. To the soul 

that learns, life at what seems its darkest and its 

worst is realized as infinitely worth living. Courage, 

then, in the gloomy day. ‘If winter comes, can 

spring be far behind ?’ 

Be our joy three parts pain, 

Strive and hold cheap the strain, 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe! 


The Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D., has preached 
and published a number of Advent Sermons 
(James Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). They are not 
sermons for the Advent season of the Christian 
Year. They are sermons on the Advent of Christ, 
the first or the second. Dr. Orchard is a liberal 
theologian, but he believes in the first Advent and 
he believes in the second. He believes in the first 
Advent with all its wonder of the Word made 
flesh. In the second Advent he believes not as.a 
literal physical event to be looked for in the future, 
but as a spiritual fact, to be realized now and ever 
more and more in the future, and given to our- 
selves to profit withal. He takes no liberties with 
the person of Christ. From what he has found 
Christ to be in his own experience, he does not 
think it likely that He was mistaken about this 
fact or that, or that He would have been content 


with any merely physical catastrophe. 
| 


Whether the Rev. James Black is as good a 
preacher as his brother, Professor Hugh Black, is 
occasionally discussed and disputed. Those who 
say no, should read the new volume of sermons 
which the former has published. They are his own, 
at least. Clearly he does not recognize the 
superiority of his brother by the flattery of imita- 
tion. And they have a certain distinction to which 
every one of them contributes its share. It is a 
complex of several ingredients, the chief being 
literary allusion and ethical insistence. One thing 
is very clear, that Mr. Black counts it useless to 
preach sermons that are without human interest. 
He is not at all careful to be orthodox, but he 
never loses his hearers’ attention. The title of the 
book is taken from In Memoriam—TZhe Burthen 
of the Weeks (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s.). 


In writing an Introduction to AZemorials of the 


late Rev. P. W. Minto of Cannes (Blackwood ; 
3s. 6d. net), Dr. W..L. Watkinson quotes some 
testimonies to the power of Mr. Minto’s preaching. 
Among the rest he quotes the Hon. Ion Keith 
Falconer, the illustrious missionary to Arabia, who 
said that ‘for a continuance he would rather hear 
Mr. Minto than any other preacher.’ 
ness was due, Dr. Watkinson thinks, to the fact 
that he was distinctively an expository preacher. 
But he adds that to himself the sermon seemed 
always to be a blend of two qualities: ‘The 
Orientals make music on a double flute formed 
out of eagle wing-bones. Mr. Minto’s ministry 
gave the sense of strength and sweetness.’ 

Twenty sermons have been chosen out of the 
MSS. left behind, and we may judge for ourselves. 


The Rev. Arthur S. Hoyt, Professor of Homi- 
letics and Sociology in Auburn Theological 
Seminary, has written more about preaching than 
almost any other man has dared to write. But it 
is a great subject. And after writing so much he 
was not afraid to choose the same subject when 
invited to deliver a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. These lectures are now pub- 
lished under the title of Vital Elements of Preaching 
(Macmillan ; 6s. 6d. net). Well, it is undoubtedly 
a good book ; it is even a great book, and worthy 
of its subject. Being in the form of lectures 
originally, the chapters are eminently readable, 
while they contain far more matter, and that ina 
far more finished form, than lectures usually do. 
One of the lectures is wholly occupied with the 
children’s portion, and a very useful lecture it is. 
Many of the great preachers to children are named 
—Mr. R. J. Campbell, Dr. Monro Gibson, Dr. 
Clifford, Mr. Silvester Horne, Professor Clow, 
Principal Garvie—and examples of their children’s 
sermons are referred to. The things that are said 
in the volume have many of them been said before ; 
but they are the things that we have to hear again 
and again, so great are they and so difficult of 
attainment—things like simplicity of speech, the 
sense of message, and preaching positively. 


Those who have Miss Jane T. Stoddart’s book of 
Old Testament illustration will at once place beside 
it Zhe New Testament in Life and Literature 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d.). The two volumes 
are exactly alike outwardly ; within also there is 
considerable similarity, the same sources being 
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often drawn upon. But the men and women who 
have fed upon the New Testament are not always 
the same as those who have been nourished by the 
Old. If the Psalms have appealed to Maclaren, 
the Fourth Gospel has appealed to Westcott. 

Here is one of the illustrations— 

t Cor 10!%—‘ Let him that thinketh*he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.’ 

Mr. Hare, in his Wanderings in Spain, says that 
in the centre of the Fontana de las Ocas at 
Barcelona there is a little bronze figure of a knight 
onahorse. ‘This is not St. George, but the brave 
knight Vilardell, full of good works, who was per- 
mitted to kill the famous dragon, but who forgot 
his humility in the moment of triumph, and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Well done, good sword! Well done, 
brave arm of Vilardell!” upon which a drop of the 
dragon’s poisonous blood fell upon his arm from 
the sword which he brandished, and he died. This 
is the first moral inculcated upon the childish mind 
of Barcelona, which is intimately familiar with 
Vilardell, who is again represented, in his combat 
with the dragon, over an archway in the street 
leading to the Cathedral.’ 


Mr. J. Ellis has published many books of illus- 
trations, but he is able to publish still another. 
The new book is called Straight to the Target 
(Scott; 2s. net). One of the illustrations it con- 


tains is on— 
Forgiveness. 


‘A deaf mute being asked, ‘What is forgive- | 


ness?” took a pencil and wrote, “It is the odour 
which a flower yields when trampled upon.”’ 


‘The Christianity of Heaven’ is the title of one | 


of the sermons in the Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon’s 


new volume Zhe Veil and the Vision (Hodder & | 


Stoughton; 6s.). The text is ‘Worthy is the 


Lamb that hath been slain to receive the power, | 


and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing’—Rev 5! So _ the 
Christianity of Heaven is the worship of love in 


sacrifice—the Lamb slain, the Lamb slain for us. | 


It ought to be the Christianity of earth ; it must 
become so more and more. This is one of the 
full-throated songs of praise which the volume 
contains. For Mr. Morgan Gibbon knows only 
one thing among us, Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, and his knowledge always passes into 
praise. 


‘Some people believe that Our Lord Jesus Christ 


_ will, at some future time, visibly return to this earth 


and call to Himself His Church ; suppose He came 
to-day, to-morrow, do you, who believe all dissenters 
to be schismatics, really imagine that in this country 
it would be only the members of the Church of Eng- 
land that He would call? Would He, in London 
for example, call St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, and omit the City Temple and Westminster 
Chapel? Would He not call that great multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations and 
kindreds and peoples and tongues and sects and 
eras, who have realized their true relation to God 
the Originating Spirit? Is it not certain that the 
Church which believers in the millennium expect, 
would not be conterminous with any earthly or 
visible organization, but ‘fas wide as the poles, as 
broad as the charity of God”? And if this would 
be true in the event of the Archangel’s trumpet 
sounding to-morrow, it must be-true to-day, and 
in not recognizing it, and in considering any of 
God’s family to be outside the pale of His Church 
because they walk not with us, it is we who are 
guilty of the sin of schism and not they.’ 

So says the Ven. Basil Wilberforce, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Westminster. The words will be 
found in a sermon preached in Westminster Abbey 
and now included in a volume of his sermons just 
published and called /nward Vision (Elliot Stock ; 
3s. net). Archdeacon Wilberforce is rarely con- 
cerned with ecclesiastical things; he is too much 
occupied with «the weightier matters of godly 
living. So is it with all the sermons in this volume, 
except that one from which we have quoted. But 
when he does touch these things he touches them 
in faith and charity. 


Boofts for Seachers. 


Messrs. Methuen have issued a second and 


_ cheaper edition of A Child’s Life of Christ, by 


Mabel Dearmer (2s. 6d. net). The volume con- 
tains eight illustrations in colour by Eleanor 
Fortescue-Brickdale. 


The S.P.C.K. has published Our Wonderful 
Cathedrals, by Gertrude Hollis (2s. net). The 


_ illustrations are a surprise of beauty and number 


for the money. 
Miss Gertrude Hollis has also written an Intro- 


duction to the Bible for the use of young folks. 
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The title is a. popular one—Our Wonderful Bible 
(S.P.C.K.; 2s. net), but the book is written by a 
scholar. Miss Hollis solves the riddle supposed 
by those who have never tried its solution to be 
insoluble, how to teach the Bible to children in 
accordance with modern scholarship. 


A text-book for parents’ classes, mothers’ clubs, 
training classes for teachers of young children, and 
for home study, has been written by Edward Porter 
St. John, Professor in the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. It has been published at the 
Pilgrim Press under the title of Child Nature and 
Child Nurture (2s. net). To Professor St. John the 
training of a child is training in ethics and religion, 
and he is right. The text-book is tersely written. 
Questions for discussion are given at the end of 
each chapter. 


The National .Society (19 Great Peter Street, 
Westminister) has published (1) JJore Stories for 
the Sunday Kindergarten, by Hetty Lee, M.A., and 
Sibyl Longman, for children between the ages of 
five and eight (1s. 6d. net); (2) Zze Good News 
of Christ, being lessons from the Acts of the 
Apostles and English Church History, for children 
between eight and eleven, by A. A. Hilton 
(1s. 6d. net); (3) Zhe Church's Book of Days, 
elementary lessons on the Book of Common Prayer, 
by Sibyl Longman, for scholars from eleven to 
fourteen years of age (1s. 6d. net); (4) Zhe Mak- 
ing of the Bible, \essons for scholars over fourteen 
years of age, by K. L. M. Rowton (1s. 6d. net) ; 
and (5) Zhoughts on the Training of Children, by 
Margaret A. Wroe (1s. 6d. net). 


In America they know the value of illustrations 
in text-books better than we do, though we are 
coming to the knowledge. Especially do they 
know the value of portraits. A class-book of the 
Liistory of the United States, by Matthew Page 
Andrews, M.A. (Lippincott; 5s. net), is illustrated 
with portraits throughout, neat little clear-cut 
cameo-like portraits on the edge of every other 
page ; and below the portrait there is always a very 
brief biography. Besides the portraits the illustra- 
tions are chiefly of battlefields,an unexpected feature 
of a history of the United States. There are also 
some excellent maps, both in colour and in black 
and white. The book is written with a distinct 
perception of the capacity of the schoolboy, his 


capacity for being interested as well as for being 
instructed. 


A book of Mature Talks for the use of infant 
teachers, has been beautifully written by Ethel J. 
Archibald, and as beautifully illustrated by Margaret 
A. Backhouse (Pilgrim Press ; 4s. net). The follow- 
ing talk will give a fair notion of the worth of the 
volume :— 


A Flower of the Land where Jesus Lived. 


‘Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow.’— 
Mt 6%, 

What are our gardens looking like just now? 
Bare. Why is that? Because it is the time of 
cold weather. There are not nearly so many 
flowers growing out of doors now as there are in 
the summer-time. If we wish to have flowers in 
our houses in the winter, we must either grow them 
in the house, or mother must buy them from the 
flower-man. 

Here is a bunch of lovely red flowers which I 
have bought. Show the children a bunch of red 
anemones. 

These little red flowers grow out of doors in our 
land in the summer-time, but it is not nearly summer 
yet. Where, then, did these come from? They 
have come a long journey over the sea to us; for 
there are some lands where the sun is quite warm 
justnow. It is like summer there, and many flowers 
are growing in the fields. 

In Palestine, the land where Jesus lived, spring 
is now just beginning, and soon the new grass will 
come all fresh and green, and the fields will be 
covered with daisies and poppies and many of these 
pretty red flowers. Who knows their name? Let 
us look at them more closely, and we shall see how 
very beautiful they are. 

Give one to each group of children, and let them 
notice its beauties and tell about them. Then 
collect the flowers, and let a child arrange them in 
a vase on the table. 

Now show a picture such as Nelson’s ‘Sermon 
on the Mount,’ where Jesus and His friends are 
seen sitting among the flowers. Tell the children 
that Jesus often walked in the fields among these 
flowers and loved them very much. Let them 
imagine what delightful times the children of 
Palestine must have had in such gorgeous fields of 
wild flowers. 

They must have loved them as we do our prim- 
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roses when they come in the spring. When we see 
red anemones after this we shall remember that 
Jesus and the boys and girls of His land lived 
amongst them, and loved them. 


Virginifius Puerisque. 
Counting Ages. 
(r915) 

‘How old art thou?’—Gn 48, 


I wonder if any of you boys and girls have ever 
been taken to see a person who was very, very old. 

Just two summers ago, I happened to be visiting 
friends at a manse, in a lovely part of Scotland. 
One glorious Sunday afternoon, the only son of the 
house said to me, ‘There’s an old woman in this 
parish, she’s within three months of being a 
hundred years old; would you like to go to see 
her?’ Of course I wanted to go, so we set out 
together, to walk the three miles to the cottage 
where she lived. 

How frail she looked as she lay in bed! Her 
eyes were dim with age; but they brightened 
somewhat at the sight of the young man. He had 
been often to see her with his father. I should 
say he was considerably older than any of you. 
He had completed his University course, had 
gained prizes, and was an M.A. It seemed strange 
to see him, in the glow of perfect health, standing 
at the bedside of an old woman, so ‘fragile that she 
could not be long for this world. 

What do you think he said to her? He leant 
over her bed, and asked—‘ How old are you, 
Jennie?’ He wanted me to hear her age from 
her own lips. ‘I was just two years old at 
Waterloo,’ she answered, with a pathetic look of 
pride upon her wrinkled face; ‘if I live till 
October, T’ll be a hundred.’ That incident re- 
minded me of a remark that I feel sure some of 
you have heard made—‘ We are twice children.’ 
People ask the ages of little children and very old 
people. Have you had the question—‘ How old 
are you?’ put to yourself? Of course you have. 
And your text is taken from a very beautiful 
example of a-comparatively young man asking one 
who was very much older how old he was. ‘And 
Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set him 
before Pharaoh ; and Jacob blessed Pharaoh. And 
Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art thou?’ 

Old Jennie counted her age by a notable event 


that happened near the time of her birth. I 
remember, when quite little, hearing my mother 
say of some one whom my brothers and myself 
reckoned very ancient indeed—‘ She was eleven 
years old in 1800.’ Then a big, burly, strong 
farmer told my father that he was born ‘just the 
year of the potato famine in Ireland.’ People, you 
see, have quite a habit of counting their ages. 

By and by you will be counting yours. Your 
mother may be doing it already. ‘Bob was born 
the day the new church was opened.’ ‘ Maggie 
came to us the year before father bought this 
property.’ By and by, I said, you will be count- 
ing your ownages. Nineteen-hundred-and-fifteen ! 
Not one of you will be able to say you were born 
that year. It will be—‘I was ten,’—‘I was eleven,’ 
—‘I was twelve, the year of the great war.’ 

The year of the great war, the greatest war of 
history!) As you go on thinking of it, your 
thoughts will narrow down to something personal. 
‘It was a sad, sad year for my mother and father 
—Andrew went away, and never came back.’ Ah, 
my boys and girls, there will be many different 
ways of speaking of 1915. One father I heard of 
held family worship for the first time, the very 
night he got the news that his oldest boy was 
killed. A young lady I know—she does not wear 
mourning—is bearing up with wonderful courage, 
although she has lost two brothers whom she loved 
very dearly. ‘They have given their lives for a 
great cause,’ she says softly. And the other 
Sunday, I taught a class of boys, eight in number. 
Those eight boys had in all about twenty relatives 
fighting for the flag. ‘Please, sir, my brother’s 
wounded.’ ‘Please, sir, I have an uncle killed.’ 
Yes; you will count your ages from the year of the 
great war. 

You are living at a time when to be a boy is the 
proudest thing in the world. The girls feel that, 
I know. And we older people—how we wish we 
could be alive fifty years after this! For although 
this will be spoken of as a cruel, cruel war, our 
nation will rejoice in it as a great fight for the 
freedom of the spirit, You are children of the 
greatest country in the world. It is but a little 
‘isle of the sea,’ but there is in it ‘a love of truth, 
a thirst for knowledge, a yearning for justice, and 
a hope of immortality.’ Even if we were conquered 
—should Great Britain be beaten in the conflict 
(which of course will never be)—she would live 
on as great in love of home, and freedom, and 
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truth, in books that men will read, in the result of 
deeds of self-sacrifice. It is yours to carry on the 
work that has made her great. 

I told you of a man who held family worship for 
the first time, when he realized that his boy had 
given his life for the great cause of freedom and 
righteousness. Let the year 1915 be to you boys 
and girls the beginning of days—the year that you 
enlisted under the noblest flag that ever waved, 
and with the greatest of heroes for a Captain. He 
was born about 2000 years ago in a little country 
town in Palestine, and at first was followed by only 
twelve simple-minded men—surely a small army. 
He carried no sword, and He had no gun. He 
said, ‘I will conquer the world by love, by peace 
instead of war.’ He fell amongst enemies and 
they crucified Him. But to-day, the name that is 
greatest in the world is not that of a king, but that 
of Jesus Christ. Will you join His army? If you 
do, you will never cease to count your age from 
IgI5. 

‘Let the Blessed Sunshine in.’ 
By THE Rev. W. EpGAR WALLIS, OLDHAM. 


Do you ever read the newspapers where we are 
told how much sunshine we get day by day? If 
you look at any newspaper, especially in the 
summer, you will read ‘there were to hours of 
bright sunshine recorded yesterday at Brighton’ ; 
or ‘8 hours were recorded at Blackpool’; or ‘7°5 
hours at Torquay’; or ‘9‘3 hours at Skegness.’ 

How is sunshine measured? By means of a 
little instrument consisting of a ball of glass ora 
lens, and a strip of cardboard held in position 
underneath it. When the sun shines through the 
lens a scorch or burn is made on the cardboard. 
When the sun shines very brightly, of course the 
burn is very thick and dark, but when it shines 
very feebly the burn is very faint. So, in the 
evening, by reading the burn, the meteorologist or 
‘weather-man’ is able to know just how much sun- 
shine his town received that day. 

And the newspapers say all towns do not receive 
the same amount of sunshine; some nine, some 
seven, some perhaps only two hours per day. Is 
not that strange? God ‘maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust.’ He is no respecter of persons, 
so He cannot favour one town more than another ; 
and the truth must be told that if a town receives 
very little sunshine, it has only itself to blame. A 
manufacturing town, such as Sheffield or Black- 


burn, sends up so much smoke by means of its 
tall chimneys, that often a thick cloud forms over 
it, and the sun, however hard it tries, cannot 
shine through. Consequently, while at the seaside 
or in the country the cardboard is often burnt 
almost black, in a manufacturing town it is some- 
times barely scorched. It is true to say towns get 
a great deal or very little of sunshine, according as 
they let it in or keep it out. 

But God has two kinds of sunshine. There is — 
the sunshine we have talked about, which warms 
our bodies, and makes the grass and the flowers 
and the fruit to grow; and there is the sunshine of 
His love which fills our hearts with joy, and makes 
us glad to be alive. We should always remember 
that only those who admit God into their lives can 
be truly happy. Without that enormous ball of 
fire in the sky the earth would be cold and barren, 
and unfit for us to live on; and without God’s love 
we should be most wretched and forlorn, and the 
best things in our lives would die. 

And strange to say, men and women, boys and 
girls, are like the towns of England in that they do 
not enjoy an equal amount of God’s love; some 
get more than others, and some a great deal less. 
But what is most surprising of all, the latter kind 
of people are also like the towns with little sun- 
shine, in that they themselves and they alone are 
responsible ; for they too make clouds to rise and 
settle round their lives, and God’s love cannot 
penetrate into their hearts. 

Do you know anything of such invisible but very 
real clouds? Have you forgotten that day when 
you disobeyed father or mother? TZhey were so 
grieved and hurt, and you were so miserable. 
Indeed you felt you could never be happy again ! 
The cloud had arisen out of your disobedience, and 
stood between you and the enjoyment of that love 
you prized so much ; and only when you said you 
were sorry and asked forgiveness, did the cloud 
vanish and the sun shine out again. In the same 
way the happy people are those who never allow any- 
thing to come between them and God; the miserable 
people are those who poison the atmosphere by 
their wrong-doing, and so shut out God’s blessing. 

How many hours of bright sunshine did you 
enjoy yesterday? And was it not your own doing 
if you received very little? 

Let us pray every day: 

O may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes ! 
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Tue Prizes for Children’s Prayers have been won 
by the Rev. E. J. Roberts, Melbourne, Derby ; the 
Rev. A. E. Parkes, Whitethorn ; and the Rev. H. 
J. Allen, Moresby Rectory, Whitehaven. 


The Prizes for Boys’ and Girls’ Prayers have 
been won by the Rev. C. G. Clark-Hunt, S. John’s 
Rectory, Barbadoes; the Rev. Hubert Ainsworth, 
Muswell Hill, London; and the Rev. Morton 
Gledhill, Ansdell. 


The Prizes for Young Men and Women’s Prayers 
have been won by the Rev. G. C. Gould, 
Stockton-on-Tees ; the Rev. R. R. Resker, Purley 
Vicarage, Surrey ; and the Rey. W. Hope Davison, 
Bolton. 


The offer is made of a complete set (20 vols.) 
of The Great Texts of the Bible (or the equiva- 
lent in other books chosen from T. & T. Clark’s 
Catalogue) for the best series of illustrations from 
the War, suitable for pulpit or platform. The 
illustrations should be sent in February. 


Engfis® Literature. 
Fitzgerald. 


The latest addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s ever 
delightful ‘Eversley’ series is a surprise. It is 
several surprises. For it is a dictionary, it is 
a dictionary of the persons named in the letters of 
a great French letter-writer, and its compiler is 
Edward Fitzgerald. In 1877 Fitzgerald told Mrs. 
Cowell that he was writing out for his own use a 
dictionary of the Dramatis Personz figuring in 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters, because he was 
always forgetting and confounding them. When 
he died in 1883, these notes had crystallized into a 
series of brilliant little essays. The 
handed to his great-niece, Mary Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Kerrich, and she edited and annotated the essays, 
and with the help of the late Dr. Aldis Wright, 
produced these two unique and precious volumes. 
The title is Dictionary of Madame de Sétvigné 
(8s. net). 


Pierre Loti. 

If Pierre Loti’s books were not well translated 
they would not move us. Everything depends 
upon the turn of a sentence, the choice of a word. 


MS. was | 


(lous. 

Mr. Fred Rothwell, who translates On Life's By- 
Ways (Bell; 3s. 6d. net), seems never to miss an 
impression. And it is so difficult to use the 
English word with the associations that will give 
the right impression. This book is made of travel 
sketches—scenes described in a few sentences and 
never forgotten, faces hit off with a phrase and 
loved or pitied for all time. There is the descrip- 
tion of the Bull-fight and the lean sorry-looking 
horse butchered to make a Spanish holiday—it will 
stay with us, almost haunt us, henceforward. Tet 
those be thankful who have not come to it from 
the reading of Maeterlinck’s story of the Elberfeld 
Horses. The book has a wonderful and not 
altogether explicable charm. 


Addison. 

In 1854 Henry G. Bohn issued the first volume 
of his revised edition of Bishop Hurd’s Addison. 
The sixth and last volume was published in 1856. 
And all these sixty years Bohn’s Hurd has been 
the only edition of Addison worth having. It 
looks sufficiently out of date in its curious speckled 
binding ; it is more utterly out of datein itself. But 
now at last there is issued the first volume of Zhe 
Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Addison, edited with 
all the textual resources of modern literary research, 
and in perfect taste, by Mr. A. C. Guthkelch, M.A., 
Senior Lecturer in English at King’s College, 
London (Bell; 7s. 6d. net). 

This edition of Addison is to consist of three 
volumes, and will contain all Addison’s writing, 
except the Essays. The first volume contains the 
Poems and Plays; the second will contain the 
Prose writings; and the third the Letters, with a 
General Introduction, Commentary, Bibliography, 
and Index. It is an edition of the works of 
Addison, pure and simple. There is no introduc- 
tion, and there are no notes beyond the various 
readings. Mr. Guthkelch has given himself to the 
issue of the best text of Addison that can be issued, 
and has restrained himself from criticism or 
comment. There is no attempt to catch the 
popular eye; all is done in the interest of our 
English classical literature. That the first volume 
should contain the poetry shows how little regard 
has been paid to popularity. For Addison was 
nota poet. One poem has lived, and the first verse 
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of another. That is all. And these are transla- 
tions. What is the verse? Itis this: 


When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys ; 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 


The complete poem is the rendering of the Nine- 
teenth Psalm, with its sublime beginning— 


’ The spacious firmament on high. 


But that he was no poet makes no difference to 
our demand for an accurate edition of Addison. 
He was Addison, the good and the true. If he 
has been overrated as a poet—as a prose-writer he 
has not been, and scarcely can be overrated—he 
will be overrated still, and the world will preserve 
every word that he has written. Some one has been 
telling us that as an actor it pays to be good ; as 
an author also it pays to be good. We give Byron 
less than he deserves as a poetical artist ; we give, 
and always will give, Addison more. 


Bohn. 


Very easily can the ambitious but impecunious 
student obtain a good library now. When Carlyle 
recommended Bohn’s as the ideal, it was an ideal 
little likely to become actual with many. It will 
soon be possible now for any one to have a com- 
plete set of ‘ Bohn’s Popular Library.’ Already three 
score volumes have been issued ata shilling each, and 
the fourth score is punctually delivered this month. 
Eighty volumes of the books that have lived till now, 
and are likely to live for ever—what can an 
ambitious student desire more? He can only 
desire the complete set, and with a little patience 
he may have it. 

Here are the titles of the new volumes: Lane’s 
Arabian Nights (vols.-3 and 4); Plutarch’s Zzves, 
Stewart and Long’s translation (vols. 1 and 2); 
Monro’s Lucretius; Essays and Stories, by Edgar 
Allan Poe; Select Letters of Horace Walpole ; 
Keats’s Poetical Works (the complete Aldine edi- 
tion); Cary’s Dante; The Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More ; Schopenhauer’s Zssays ; Coleridge’s Lectures 
and Notes on Shakespeare; Washington Irving’s 
Bracebridge Hall; Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Zyans- 
Sormation ; Smollett’s Roderick Random (in 2 vols.) ; 
Fielding’s Amefia (also in 2 vols.); Hauff’s Tales ; 
and Lessing’s Laokoon. 

It must not be thought that the new ‘Bohn’ is 


a reprint of the old and no more. Many of the 
volumes have a new Introduction, and these In- 
troductions add considerably to the value of the 
volume. To the Selected Essays of Schopenhauer 
Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax writes a Preface of fifty- 
three pages on Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Ze 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More is edited by Mr. George 
Sampson, and the Introduction is written by Mr. 
A. C. Guthkelch. Munro’s translation of Lucretous 
is introduced by Mr. J. D. Duff, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. This Introduction helps us 
to understand Munro as wellas Lucretius. ‘ Munro,’ 
we are told, ‘was of middle height, with broad 
shoulders and a general look of strength and vigour. 
His hair, very abundant and nut-brown in colour, 
and parted in the middle, curled and waved close 
to his head, he had a habit of tugging and pulling 
at it while talking; he wore neither beard nor 
moustache. The forehead was remarkably broad, — 
a peculiarity which had gained him the nickname ~~ 
of “the ox” in his schooldays. The eyes were 
blue-grey and very expressive, the nose large; the 
mouth was generally closely compressed and the 
corners turned down. There was something leo- 
nine—a combination of strength and benignity— 
in his expression. When he smiled, the whole 
face seemed to lighten up. It is unfortunate that 
the bust of him which stands in Trinity Library, 
a posthumous bust executed by Woolner, is not 
really like him. The photograph which hangs by 
the bust reproduces very faithfully an expression 
which might often be seen on his face.’ 


Boots for Bops. 


Messrs. Seeley. 


The six splendid volumes for Christmas and the 
New Year which Messrs. Seeley have issued are all 
intended to delight the appetite of the schoolboy. 
And being written for the schoolboy, they will be 
read by the schoolgirl. For if there is any book © 
that the girl at school dislikes it is the book that is 
written for her own benefit; if there is any book 
that she wants to read above every other, it is the 
book her brother lays down with an exclamation 
which means ‘ excellent.’ 

The first that comes to our hand is Geology of 
To-day, by J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., D.Sc., Professor 
of Geology at the University of Glasgow (5s. net). 
It is geology made easy, for the old idea that there 
is no easy road to learning is exploded. Take 
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trouble, avoid needless technicalities, write clearly 
and in good Saxon, add plenty of pictures, and the 
thing is done. Dr. Gregory has done it. His 
simplicity of language is never childish, but it is 
intelligible, and his illustrations are wonderful. 
There are more exciting volumes among the six, 
but not one of them has a more exciting frontis- 
piece than this. 

The next volume is on Physiography. Its title 
is Zhe Great Ball on which we Live (3s. 6d). The 
author is Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E., author of 
The Romance of Modern Electricity, and other 
popularly scientific books. The great interest of 
this volume is in its description of the animals 
which existed on the Earth before man discovered 
it. The illustrations are again a great help to the 
understanding of the narrative. Our first wonder 
is that such animals ever coudd have lived even for 
one generation ; our next is that scientific men are 
so clever as to prove their existence from scattered 
bits of bones. There are drawings, of course, but 
they are due to man, and man seems to have 
known only the animals that are wieldy and can 
live. Besides the animals, the Shells are here, and 
the Ferns, the Ocean and the Air, the Airship and 
the Aeroplane. The only thing that is not here 
_ yet is the Zeppelin. 

The last of the scientific books is Our Good Slave 
Electricity, by Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. (3s. 6d.). 
Here are the appetizing titles of its chapters: (1) 
What our Slave does ; (2) Where did we find Elec- 
tricity? (3) The Taming of the Slave; (4) How 
our Slave carries Messages; (5) Electricity rescues 
Ships. at Sea ; (6) How our Slave carries a Spoken 
Message; (7) How Electricity lights our Streets 
and Houses; (8) How we get our Slave to do 
Hard Work; (9) How our Slave pushes Street- 
Cars along; (10) More Hard Work for our Slave ; 
(11) How Electricity rings Bells and works Railway 
Signals; (12) Silver Teapots for Common Metal 
Ones ; (13) Our Slave as a Doctor’s Assistant ; (14) 
Other Things that Electricity does; (15) What is 
Electricity like? What is electricity like—how does 
Mr. Gibson answer that? He answers it partly in 
this way: ‘We have no doubt whatever that 
electricity is a real thing, and that it is made up of 
separate very small particles. Particles of what? 
If I answer that they are particles of electricity, my 
answer is not unlike that of the schoolboy who was 
asked the meaning of the word ratio. He replied 
that it meant proportion. His teacher then asked 


him the meaning of the word Avoportion, and he 
replied that it meant ratio. What, then, are the 
meanings of the words ratio and proportion, asked 
the teacher, whereupon the boy replied that he was 
sorry he could answer only one question at a time.’ 

Of the three volumes that remain one is a clever 
sympathetic biography of ‘Pennell of the Afghan 
Frontier,’ told for boys, off the large book, by Alice 
M. Pennell, M.B., B.S.(Lond.), B.Sc., who wrote 
the large biography also. The title of the book is 
A Lfero of the Afghan Frontier (2s. 6d.). For in- 
spiration of life and the making of character in 
boys this is the book of them all, 

The Romance of Piracy, by E. Keble Chatter- 
ton, B.A. (5s.), speaks for itself—that is to say, its 
title does. If not, its illustrations do.. They are 
all highly imaginative. Every pirate, filibuster, and 
buccaneer is dressed in clothes of the best cut and 
most gorgeous colouring, no matter what he is. 
doing, and he is often doing very dirty work. 

Last of all comes a mere story. It is the story 
of lan Hardy, Midshipman (5s.), and it has been 
written by Commander E. Hamilton Currey, R.N., 
who no doubt was once a middy himself and 
knows well. We are all much concerned about 


‘our midshipmen in these days, and not a little 


proud of them. This is a well-told story of a 
midshipman who had many adventures and came 
out of them all. Again, the illustrations are a great 
feature of the book, and they are all in colour this 
time. Those who have read the early adventures 
of Ian Hardy told in Jan Hardy, Naval Cadet, will 
be glad to know that the after history of their hero 
is to be found in this volume. 


‘The S. PC. 


The Secretary of the S.P.C.K. must have settled 
what his boys’ books for Christmas and the New 
Year would be before the war began. It is there- 
fore extraordinary that two of them should be so 
warlike. It is more extraordinary that these two 
should both be tales of Waterloo. If our soldiers. 
have any time for reading they will not despise 
boys’ books if sent to them, and the reading of 
these great deeds will delight them. Their titles 
are For England! For France! by Frederick 
Harrison (3s. 6d.) ; and A Boy of the Old Brigade, 
by John Graeme (2s.). 

The S.P.C.K. books for the New Year would 
not be complete without a volume by Herbert 
Hayens and one by John A. Higginson. So here 
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they are—An Amazing Conspiracy from the former 
(2s. 6d.), and A Strange Craft from the latter (2s.). 
Both are spiced with adventure, and more than 
spiced, they are compounded of adventure. For 
the boys will have it so, little boys and big boys. 


A grand boys’ book is Zhe Voyages of Captain 
Scott (Smith, Elder & Co.; 6s. net), as retold by 
Mr. Charles Turley from Zhe Voyage of the ‘ Dis- 
covery’ and Scot’s Last Expedition. Far before all 
the tales of adventure, however well told, is this 
narrative of actual and awful experience, so much 
better told in its truth and modesty. Mr. Turley 
has intruded nowhere ; he has let Scott speak, and 
he has let Scott and his fellows be seen. The 
publishers have produced the book attractively. 
There is a photogravure plate giving a fine portrait 
of Captain Scott ; there are four coloured plates, 
and there are many other full-page plates. Sir 
J. M. Barrie, Bart., has written a fine appreciation 
by way of Introduction to the book. 


The first volume of Zhe Standard History of the 
War has been published by Messrs. Newnes (1s. 
net) It is a small volume with a few good 
portraits, written simply and credibly by Mr. 
Edgar Wallace, and containing some excellent 
anecdotes. It carries the history down to the 
battle of the Aisne. 


Qoetrp, Mew and Hf. 
The Songs of the Tuscan Hills. 


We owe some of our most charming introduc- 
tions to out-of-the-way literature to Miss Grace 
Warrack, and she has crowned her work with the 
issue of a volume entitled Mlorilegio di Canti 
Toscant: Folk-Songs of the Tuscan Hills (Alexander 
Moring; 10s. 6d. net). The book as a book isa 
pleasure to handle. Its illustrations in colour, too, 
are quite exceptionally attractive. It is Miss 
Warrack’s way to write full introductions to her 
books. Here is an introduction of eighty pages, 
and all the writing in it is fresh in style as in 
matter. For the introduction alone the book 
would be noteworthy, making it one of the most 
original gift-books of the season. Then the folk- 
songs are very many, and they are translated with 
a rare combination of fidelity and right atmo- 
sphere. They are divided into (1) Respectful 
Songs of Love; (2) Lovers’ Songs of Diverse 


Emotions; (3) Lullabies; (4) Children’s Songs 
and Prayers; (5) Songs of Sacred Story; and (6) 
Songs of the Soul. Here is one of the Lullabies, 
one of the Children’s Prayers, and the Prelude for 
Songs of the Soul. 


MorHeErR’s SONG. 


Slumber soft be thine, 
Sweet budded-rose of mine. 
Sleep thou and still repose, 
My sweet new-budded rose. 
Move not these restless feet, 
My rose new-budded, sweet. 
Thy mother’s joy a-shine, 
Sweet budded-rose of mine. 


A CHILD’s PRAYER OF PENITENCE. 


Jesu mine, of love aflame, 
Would I had not earned Thy blame— 
Nor in deed, nor yet in word! 

Thee my heart I give, O Lord. 

Jesu mine, so holy, good, 
Thee for pardon pray I would 
For my sins both first and last 
In the present and the past. 

Jesu mine, whom I adore, 

I will ne’er offend Thee more. 


O Happy Day THAT FIXED My CHOICE. 


Beauteous the day that broke upon me there 
And for its beauteousness God praiséd be! 
About the roads He met me, Jesu fair, 

He bent His. gracious head and smiled on me. 

Then slipped the key from out my bosom’s care: 

—Lord, for my love, this take and keep with 
Thee. 


John Galsworthy. 

Some Slings and Arrows have been selected by 
Elsie E. Morton from the writings of John Gals- 
worthy (Elkin Mathews; 1s. net). We may be 
allowed to quote two of the selections, one from 
‘The Inn of Tranquillity,’ and one from ‘ Persia- 
Moritura’ : 

‘Is not hypocrisy just a product of tenacity, 
which is again the lower part of courage? Is not 
hypocrisy but an active sense of property in one’s 
good name, the clutching close of respectability at 
any price, the feeling that one must not part, even 
at the cost of truth, with what he has sweated so 
to gain ?’ 
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Is Freedom but a word—a flaring boast ? 
Is self-concern horizon’s utter sum ? 

If so—To-day let England die, and ghost 
Through all her godless history to come! 

If, Sirs, the faith of men be Force alone. 

Let us ring down—the face is nothing worth! 


Geoffrey Winthrop Young: 


There is perhaps not a great deal for the 
preacher in /reedom—Poems by Geoffrey Winthrop 
Young, which Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have 
published (5s. net). But what there is is excellent, 
as the poem we shall quote will prove. In any 
case, there is poetry, and nothing else, with almost 
a Swinburnian command of rhyme, and more than 
a Swinburnian control of thinking. 


For any Boy. 
I wish for him 


strength; that he may be strong in every limb, 
stubborn and fearless, with no cover to thank, 
fighting for men with men in the front rank. 


I wish him kind; 

that he may have the weak always in mind: 
such kindness as first treads the path of fear, 
not tendance on the wounded in the rear. 


{’d have him grow 

deep-breathed, deep-hearted, cherished of wind 
and snow; 

loving delightful laughter, and harsh thrills 

in summer rivers and on perilous hills. 


- I wish him sight ; 

that he may read the world’s real beauties 
right : 

and for himself, wit and a laughing heart, 

lest he may rage to bear so small a part. 


I wish him thought ; 

that he may fashion faith even to a nought, 
rather than take another’s creed on trust, 
and pass a fool and profitless to dust. 


I'd have him range 

a rebel, loving change only for change; 

till he can forge a yoke for his broad back 
and drag his kind one step up some new track. 


Let him know men, 

and have all acts, all passions in his ken: 
they win no wars who peep on life askance 
and shoot wise saws from sheltered ignorance. 


Let him be flame, 

quenchless and vital, in all winds the same; 
fuse soul and body, and refine through years 
judgment from passion, joy from his burning tears. 


So let him live: 

love work, love rest, love all that life can give; 
and when he grows too weary to feel joy, 

leave life, with laughter, to some other boy. 


Lionel Birch. 

Mr. Birch is an experimenter in metre, and 
sometimes an experimenter in poetry. His range 
is considerable, as the title Dreams and Realities 
(Methuen; 3s. 6d. net) shows. Some truly 
beautiful nature-poetry will be found in the book, 
but the best of it, and it is often so, is the poetry 
that is touched with the passion of love. We shall 
quote one poem only; we think it is the shortest 
in the whole volume : 


Tue Lorps oF LIFE. 


For some, the midnight magic of the skies 
No spirit-sight unbars, 

And, thro’ the darkest cloud-veil, other eyes 
See Heaven splash’d with stars ! 


To some, Life with its pageantry and gleam 
No festal joy imparts, 

And some are lords of all its zest and dream 
And know its heart of hearts! 


Child Songs. 

Another volume of Carey Bonner’s Child Songs 
has been published at the Pilgrim Press (2s. net). 
The songs are of all poetical and non-poetical 
values, but they are all suitable for children, whereas 
the children’s hymns in our hymnaries are often 
unpoetical and suitable only for the aged. The 
music is more uniformly good, sometimes sweet 
and haunting. 


Two Anthologies. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black have published a little 
anthology of verse under the title of JVature’s 
Moods, and: another under the title of Zhe Cadl of 
the Open (2s. 6d. net each). Both are compiled 
by Mr. Leonard Stowell. The little books are 
daintily got up and contain a number of charming 
illustrations in colour. The poetry in them. is 
mostly well known; the least known. being the 
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translations of foreign authors made by Mr. Jethro 
Bithell. Here is one of them: 


WINDS TORMENT THE TREES. 


Winds torment the trees, 
The leaves yellow, shrivel, freeze. 


Men, still brown their summer cheek, 
And yet their lips the last word speak, 
The song is near its lees. 

MAXIMILIAN DAUTHENDEY, 


Mr. Thomas Burke has read the books of all 
optimistic writers he can think of and gathered 
extracts out of them, Zhe Contented Mind 
(Truslove & Hanson ; 2s. 6d. net) is therefore an 
‘anthology ofoptimism. According to the divisions 
of his book, there are three ways of obtaining a 
contented mind. One way is to have material 
plenty; another way is to have a merry heart; and 
the third way is to have a steadfast soul. This is 
what is said by an anonymous steadfast soul : 


Our LitrLe NEED. 


This is the height of our deserts: 
A little pity for life’s hurts: 

A little rain, a little sun, 

A little sleep when work is done. 


A little righteous punishment, 

Less for our deeds than their intent; 
A little pardon now and then, 
Because we are but struggling men. 


A little light to show the way, 

A little guidance where we stray: 
A little love before we pass 

To rest beneath the kirkyard grass. 


A little faith in days of change, 
When life is stark and bare and strange ; 
A solace when our eyes are wet 
With tears of longing and regret. 


True it is that we cannot claim 
Unmeasured recompense or blame, 
Because our way of life is small: 
A little is the sum of all. 


The Great Text Commentary. 
The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. A. C. Murray, Stellenbosch, S. Africa. 


Illustrations for the Great Text for February 
must be received by the zoth of December. The 
text is Ro 878, 

The Great Text for March is Ro 724 2%—‘*O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
out of the body of this death? I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ A copy of 
Cohu’s Vital Problems of Religion, or of Murray’s 
Jesus and His Parables, will be given for the best 
illustration sent. 

The Great Text for April is Ac 2678—‘ And 
Agrippa said unto Paul, With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian.’ A copy 
of Law’s Zhe Tests of Life, or of Cohu’s Vital 
Problems of Religion, and Shaw’s Christianity as 
Religion and Life, will be given for the best illus- 
tration sent. 

The Great Text for May is Ph 258—‘ Have 
this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 
who, being in the form of God, counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 


‘in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion 


as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient 
even unto death, yea, the death of the cross.’ A copy 
of Rutherford’s The Seer’s House, or of Lithgow’s 
The Parabolic Gospel, and Coats’s The Christian 
Life, will be given for the best illustration sent. 

The Great Text for June is Ph 2911—‘ Where- 
fore also God highly exalted him, and gave unto 
him the name which is above every name; that in 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven and things on earth and things 
under the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.’ A copy of Rutherford’s The 
Seer’s Flouse, or of any volume of the ‘Scholar as 
Preacher’ series will be given for the best illus- 
tration sent. 

Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. More than one illustration may be 
sent by one person for the same text. Illustra- 
tions to be sent to the Editor, Kings Gate, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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